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E are about to embark upon a new era in the 
matter of housing, and it is the duty of all 
thoughtful people to consider the problem afresh 
so that a solution of this difficult question may 
really be reached not merely on paper but in 

actuality. It is now some time since the disastrous Govern- 
ment scheme initiated under Dr. Addison was finally brought 
to an end, and it is therefore not inappropriate to review the 
position generally. After the war we were all carried away 
with an excusable but very ill-directed enthusiasm. For 
something approaching a decade—since the Finance Bill— 
practically no houses suitable for the small wage-winner had 
been built; vast numbers of men were being demobilised, men 
who had fought for us through a long horror of years and for 
whom we wished to make a homecoming to something better 
than a slum. At that date we all had a very inflated idea 
of the national wealth. Those who had been accustomed to 
think in hundreds then thought in thousands and many had 
accumulated great riches easily earned. Our huge war debt 
had not been properly appreciated, and although it is easy to 
be wise after the event, it has always seemed to us extra- 
ordinary that our legislators, with the experience of history in 
the past at their disposal, did not display more prevision in 
arranging a housing programme which we criticised consistently 
from the time of its inception. 

But let us allow for mistaken notions as to the national 
funds available and there remains one indictment which we 
imagine that even the Government itself will accept, namely, 
that in times of peace an endeavour to carry on an industry 
as a commercial business failed lamentably. This is one thing 
which must be driven home in formulating the new programme. 
Whatever aid is given to building must never again mean 
actual building by the State. We want no more D.B.MS. 
commandeering materials on a hopelessly inadequate organisa- 
tion for distribution, and with a consequent raising of prices, 
not only for the houses in question, but for other unfortunate 
building owners. And we would go farther and add that we 
want no municipal trading. The right people to build the 
houses are building contractors, who should carry out this 
work on their ordinary business basis. The extraordinary 
debate recently witnessed in the House of Commons on State 
Socialism indicates that it is unwise to assume that under the 
guise of assisting private enterprise State interference will not 
again be introduced into this new effort to create our much- 
wanted homes. We believe, however, that a free hand for 
private enterprise is not only best for the building trade—both 
employers and operatives—but equally the best for the 
prospective purchasers and tenants of the houses and for the 
national purse. Not only will private building be more elastic 
and cheaper, but it will be much quicker freed from the shackles 
of Whitehall, where, as we have often pointed out, the incentive 
to speed and economy does not, and cannot, be expected to 
exist, as it must in a business firm competing for work in an 
open market. 

In the new Minister of Health we have a man of very wide, 
possibly unique, experience in municipal affairs, and with this 
experience he should bring a great deal of sound business know- 
ledge. Certainly his appearance as head of a Government 
Department during the war was not marked by a successful 
issue, but many able men found themselves in the wrong posi- 
tions during this period. His problem will need all his 


resources. 


THE NEW HOUSING PROGRAMME. 


The conflicting interests of those established in small houses 
as tenants and those who would invest money in small house 
property have been settled in favour of the former by the 
decision to retain the Rent Restriction Act. In principle we 
regard this decision as wholly bad, and although we have 
great sympathy with such tenants, nothing very much is heard 
of the unfortunate section of the community which depends 
for its existence upon the income derived from such property. 
[t is idle, however, to re-open discussion on a settled policy, 
which has definitely, after more than four years of peace, decided 
to prolong an artificial distinction between houses and other 
commodities. This decision has necessarily made it quite 
impossible for the private builder to erect small houses as a 
paying proposition, and hence the contractor accustomed to 
work on bank advances in building for quick sale, and who, 
though often abused, sometimes with reason, did at least produce 
dwellings, is definitely out of court on his own resources. The 
problem which confronts the Minister of Health is the provision 
of assistance in a manner which shall cause as little dislocation 
as possible, and, more particularly, shall not lead to that in- 
crease in building cost in both labour and materials which 
was experienced under the previous scheme: labour, because 
though wages may not be affected, working for the State means 
a very different output from working for a business 
ment; materials, because any very sudden large demand 
inevitably tends to increase prices. Few people will deny that 
if such prices are being demanded, they may, by their general 
incidence upon the industry, very easily penalise the building 
owner unconcerned with housing to a greater extent than any 
national contribution now proposed towards housing. We are 
glad to note that the subject is to be a matter for inquiry, and 
we hope that this will be rapid and result in a solution. We 
know something of profiteering committees on materials, the 
continuous and conscientious work of members, the nebulous 
statistical data, the “ pigeon-holing” of findings often delayed 
by too comprehensive a reference, and finally how members of 
such committees have been disbanded without a word of thanks 
or acknowledgment ; and we should advocate the employment 
of a few representative men for full time work. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s reported adoption of the ““ Man- 
chester Housing Policy” certainly indicates that he is fully 
alive to the importance of private enterprise in the initiation 
of his scheme. We are glad to see it stated that many of the 
great local authorities do not consider it within their province 
to build houses, and that being so efforts can all the more 
readily be concentrated upon the best means of re-instating 
the building contractor in a sphere which has for some time 
been closed to him. Whatever be the outcome of this new 
phase, we hope that the indifference to the urgent necessity 
for more homes on the part of some concerned will be absent. 
We believe that employers and operatives, speaking generally, 
are both of good intent as regards dealing with the situation 
in a fair and expeditious manner, and if there are sinister 
trade combinations which tend improperly to influence the 
market prices of materials, it should be possible to prevent them. 
Increased demand means increased production, and this, in 
turn, more economical production, There is now plenty of 
labour available for this new demand, and the public fail to 
understand the reason for any rise in the cost of building 
materials. We hope the new effort to provide small houses 
will not fail, but if it should there will be little doubt that 
they will not be built until the repeal of the Rent Act. 
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NOTES. 


THE suggestions made in the 

— ® very timely and altogether 
Crisis. sensible and appropriate 
letter which Mr. Paul Water- 

house, President of the R.LB.A., has 
issued for publication in reference to the 
dispute in the building industry will be 
endorsed by everyone who has the well- 
being of a great industry at heart. Asa 
nation we have had too much strife in 
recent times for our good, and a conflict 
which will involve many thousands of 
people in an industry whose peace record 
stands so high would be nothing less than 
a national misfortune. What possible 
good ean result from a strike or lock-out 
at the present time? The only certain 
outcome will be a resentment on one side 
or the other which will take a long time 
to remove. Surely the occasion is one for 
agreement by compromise or concession, 
as Mr. Waterhouse proposes, and we 
hope the suggestion he makes of sym- 
pathetic mediation by a member of his 
profession will be adopted. 





THE  Postmaster-General 

oo draws the attention of archi- 
and Building tects and all engaged in the 
Con- building industry to the im- 
struction. ortance of making adequate 
provision for telephone service in the 


Jax HvoS Memortat, Pracve. 
Architectural Sculpture in Czechoslovakia. 
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construction of large buildings in order to 
eliminate the necessity for costly altera- 
tions later on. In making this announce- 
ment the Postmaster-General says: 
“ Complaints are sometimes made by the 
owners or lessees of new buildings of the 
inevitable interference with the structure 
and decorations caused in providing 
telephone wiring and equipment; occu- 
piers complain of the disturbance 
occasioned by the piercing of walls and 
floors, and applicants for service complain 
of the delay which sometimes occurs in 
meeting their requirements. The cost of 
the installation is also increased. By the 
exercise of a little prevision all these 
causes of friction might be avoided. The 
precise requirements vary according to 
circumstances; but the Post Office 
Engineer, whose address can be ascer- 
tained at local Telegraph Offices, will 
furnish particulars of the needs of any 
proposed building, so that they may be 
taken into consideration in dealing with 
its general design.” 





One of the most interest- 

The Cares ing things in an expedition 
yectnn sap through the English country- 
Memorials. Side is the visit we pay to 
our old country churches and 
churchyards. In some cases we find great 
pleasure in the beauty of the churchyards 
and the evidences of care and thought in 
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the upkeep and the preservation 6; : heir 
charm. But in many other ins:..ncos 
there are evidences of gross careless). <« or 
of the most perfunctory attention ; }. tj. 
ful old grave memorials are left to | ocay 
and allowed to become pitiable objets of 
neglect—fit symbols of our shor: and 
forgotten lives. But should we nor aj) 
like to feel that there was not only the 
will but the power to prevent this state 
of things? Would it not be well if the 
church authorities were not only willing 


but able to protect and preserve the place 
which is hallowed to so many of by 
the memorials of our dead? This 
laudable desire finds occasional expression, 


and we read of one such in the record of 
a will in Wednesday’s paper, which pro- 
vides £1,000 for the upkeep and expenses 
of the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Stow-street, Edgware-road, sub- 
ject to the planting with flowers of the 
graves of the testator’s family at least 
twice in every year and the keeping the 
tombstones in good order. 
the clergy or custodians of our churches 
are deprived of the power to do such 
things we hope many more who can 
afford it will emulate the kind thought of 
Miss Flower in her will referred to here. 
Amongst the pleasant memories of our 
lives we may count the contemplation of 
beautiful old churchyards, a. beauty not 
alone of natural charm, but also of{many 
delightful examples of decorative art. — 


So long as 


LapIsLas SaLovn, Sculptor. 
(See p. 558.) 
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SoHo-sQuARE is one of those 

The Statue o]d London squares which, 
pred om though retaining some of its 

original characteristics, has 

suffered much through the changed 
social conditions since it was built, and 
it now bears a somewhat forlorn and 
invalid appearance, though marked here 


and there by old houses of beautiful 
character. In 1754, as shown in Stowe’s 


drawing, there was at the centre of, the 
garden a sculptured fountain surmounted 
by a fine pedestal on which stood a statue 
of the king. This ‘statue and pedestal, 
said to be the original, is now at Grames 
Dyke, at one time the residence of W. S. 
Gilbert. In August last, Lady Gilbert 
expressed her willingness to give over 
at some time the statue and pedestal 
to be re-erected on its original site in 
Soho-square. We understand, however, 
that the statue is in a very mutilated 
state. Even in these circumstances, with 
such necessary repairs as are possible, 
it is agreeable to think of its restoration, 
because it accords with the spirit of the 
time, which desires to preserve and 
restore the many features of London 
which, owing to past vandalism, have 
suffered so much, so making good, where 
may be, the injuries that have been done 
to the city. 
We confess to entering 
‘Bungalow © Bungalow Town ” at Olym- 
Town.” pia with a trepidation that 
proved itself unjustified. On 
the contrary, the standard of design, in 
permanent buildings at least, was an 
exceedingly high one, and some excellent 
brickwork was a notable feature. The 
Englishman seems naturally to be 
attracted by timber dwellings, and the 
Exhibition included an excellent example 
of genuine half-timber. The bulk of the 
population must, however, be content to 
live in houses built of brick, and it never 
seems to occur to the average man that 
there is as great a variety in ordinary 
bricks as can be found in food or news- 
papers. The Englishman is desperately 
in need of education enabling him to 
appreciate the colour and texture of good 
brickwork and tiling, for on these, more 
than on any other materials, will the 
domestic architecture of the future 
depend. If the dweller in the suburb 
would only feel a pride in his good brick- 
work (assuming him to have some), he 
would not be so much tempted to pretend 
it was half-timber by nailing up a few 
lengths of floorboards. An otherwise dull 
facade or a blank wall can be made 
attractive and beautiful by the proper 
selection of bricks, and we hope that local 
authorities will bear this in mind in any 
housing work with which they may be 
coneerned. 





i Interest and love of the 
verence work of the past should not 
ew — become a superstition with 
us, or obstruct the claims of 


the present. We none the less sincerely 
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St. John's, Broad-street, Bristol. 
From a drawing by Mr. A. C. Fare. 


acknowledge the value of public interest 
and appreciation of past ages when 
expressed in a reasonable and proportioned 
manner, but we regard with some 
apprehension a growing attention to it 
which is sometimes ignorant and also 
superstitious. We are all familiar with 
the cases in which this appreciation is 
more assumed than real, because it is 
discredited by the bad work in the present, 
which is praised alongside of it. It is 
noticeable that these conflicting influences 
often move together now, such as the admi- 
ration for the lovely 14th-century roof 
in “ our” church, which the inclusion of a 
new chancel screen recently erected in 
the same church invalidates altogether. 
In the same way we find the collector 
priding himself on purchasing nothing 
but. old masters as proof of superior 
appreciation—a proof rather of a some- 
what contracted outlook, partaking some- 
what of snobbery. These thoughts occur 
to us when looking at the reproduction 
in a contemporary of a recently exposed 
fragment of medieval wall-painting, not 
without a certain historic interest, but 
most childish and diagrammatic. We 
do not love our heritage less because we 


love our own time more, and every 
healthy consideration requires that we 
should do so, and it would be a pity if 
our interests were so focused on the 
past that the riches of our own time 
remained obscured, or were lost for want 
of opportunity. We shall find in life 
the good we seek, no less in beauty than 
elsewhere, and it is not a sign of health, 
but of decrepitude, when we look back 
only, and can no longer seek out and 
rejoice in the spirit and accomplishment 
of our own time. 





Ir is seldom that Sir Edwin 
Lutyens writes anything for 
the public eye, and it is 
therefore more noteworthy 
when he feels impelled to do so. The gist 
of a short article from his pen in the 
Morning Post is that in Wren’s work the 
spirit of advertisement was negative, ‘* his 
brain, trained to facts, was never led 
astray by the claptrap of the poet, who 
chooses to drive a materialistic chariot 
with the horse of advertisement between 
the shafts.” Is it a matter for regret 
that so many of us have to live by 
advertisement. 


Adver- 
tisement. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 


Mr. G. Alan Fortescue, A.R.LB.A., has 
removed his offices from 41, Glasshouse-street, 


roa te 13, George-street, Hanover- 
sq R 


uare, 

Mr. Ernest G. Allen & Partners have removed 
their offices to 11, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Their one number will remain Central 637. 
Mr. A. L. Abbott, M.S.A., of 31, Craven-street, 
Strand, has removed his offices to No. 22, 
Craven-street. Telephone No.: Gerrard 3396. 

Mr. George Hollins, A.R.L.BA., MSA, 
architect and surveyor, has moved to new 
offices, New Lloyds Bank Chambers, Newcastle, 
Staffs. Telephone: Newcastle 252. 

Mr. F. W. Rees, M.S.A., M.C.L., architect and 
surveyor, Croydon, has taken into partnership 
Mr. A. Archer-Betham, A.R.LB.A., of 59, 
Oakley-street, Chelsea. The firm will be known 
as Messrs. Rees & Archer-Betham, architects, 
surveyors and civil engineers, and will practise 
at 44, Park-lane, Croydon. 

Mr. F. Sutton Smith, P.A.S.1., has commenced 
in practice as architect and surveyor at 8, Ross- 


parade, Wallington. 


Arehitect's Estate. 

Mr. James Philip Moore, F.R.LB.A., of Oak- 
field, Eltham, Kent, formerly of Berkeley-street, 
Gloucester, architect and surveyor, who died on 
February 4, has left £17,102, with net personalty 
£16,982. 

Obituary. 

The death has taken place from bronchial 
pneumonia, at Aldwick, Sutton, Surrey, of Mr. 
Joshua James Foster, F.8.A., at the age of 76. 

The death is announced of Mr. B. W. Leader, 
R.A. 

The London Society Exhibition. 


The London County Council have agreed 
to allow the Charing Cross Exhibition, arranged 
by the London Society, to remain open in the 
Old County Hall for a further fortnight, i.¢., 
until Friday, April 13. 


The Architecture Club Exhibition. 


The Architecture Club Exhibition, ‘‘ Twenty 
Years of British Architecture,” which has been 
open for the past four weeks at Grosvenor House, 
mene Grosvenor-street, W.1 (kindly lent by the 
Duke of Westminster), will close to-morrow 
(Saturday). To enable building craftsmen and 
employees to see the Exhibition, the Committee 
of the Club have arranged to admit them free at 
a special opening on Sunday afternoon next, 
from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Admission will be by 
Trade Union ticket. 


“ The Studio." 

The Studio for the current month contains 
numerous interesting illustrated articles, one 
on landscape painting by 8. J. Lamorna Birch, 
R.W 8. Amongst the coloured plates is Marford 
Mill, Denbighshire, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
an excellent example of the master’s work. 
Reproductions from recent exhibitions also 
form a feature of interest. Architecture is 








Room is THE WALLACE COLLECTION WITH BOTH SKYLIGUTS EXPOSED IN WHICH 
e ‘ , 
THE SHEPHERD,” FULL OF REFLECTIONS (No. | BELOW), WAS PHOTOGRAPHED. 


“ The 


represented by an excellent house, 
Messrs. 


Woolsack,” Mimizan, France, by 
Detmar Blow & Fernand Billerey. 


Leith Hill. 


In the course of a letter to The Times, Mr. 
John Bailey, Vice-Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Trust for Places of 
Historical Interest or Natural Beauty, 25, 
Victoria-street, 8.W.1, says that thanks to the 
kindly intervention of Mr. W. J. MacAndrew, of 
Reigate, the well-known tower on the summit 
of Leith Hill, together with the surrounding five 
acres of land, has been secured for the public. 


Architectural Acoustics. 


Writing on this subject to The Times, Mr. 
Ian MacAlister, Secretary, the R.I.B.A., says :— 

The Science Standing Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects have 
had their attention called to a passage in a 
recent leading article in The Times in which 
the hope was expressed that the Royal Institute 
would “consult with experts in physical 
science, collate existing knowledge, and devise 
and conduct experiments which would carry 
architectural acoustics beyond the experimental 
stage.” All the points raised in your article 
have been considered by the Science Standing 
Committee, and the action suggested is already 
being taken. Research work of the character 
indicated will necessarily take a considerable 
time before definite data can be obtained on 
which to base a sound practice of architectural] 
acoustics. The late Professor Sabine’s valuable 
work in the United States extended over many 
years, and he left several problems for solution. — 


COMPETITION NEWS, 


“ THE BUILDER "’ COST OF BUILDING 
COMPETITION, No. II. 

Some notes on Part IT of The Builder Cost of 
Building Competition (open to builders) are 
given on p. 577. 

Hospital in America. 


Messrs. Butler & Rodman, of New York City 
received the first prize in the international com- 
petition recently conducted by The Modern 
Hospital for plans of a small general hospital. 
Three awards of 500 dols., 300 dols., and 200 
dols., and two honourable mentions were made. 
Second and third places in the contest were won 
by Mr. John Roth, of Atascadero, Cal., and Mr. 
Ernst Hoedtke, of Cambridge, Mass. Fifty-one 
designs were submitted. 


Bournemouth. 


Answers to competitors’ questions in the 
Bournemouth Pavilion Competition have now 
been issued, and may be obtained from the 
Bournemouth Town Clerk. A copy may be 
inspected at the office of The Builder, 

Other Competitions. 

Other cempetitions still open include the 
following (the dates given are, first the sending- 
in date, and second the issue of The Builder in 
which full particulars were given) :—Polytechnic 
Institute, Reval (April 15, Feb. 16). Shops at 
Prestwich (March 9). Haifa Business Centre 
(May 15, March 9). Bournemouth Pavilion 
(May 12). Cork Municipal Buildings (June 1, 
March 16); Tunbridge Wells Pavilion (July 3, 
March 30); College at Singapore (March 30). 





No. |.—Wrrs Gatiery ARRANGED as Top-LichTep GaLLERY. 


No. 2.—Wrrn Gatiery ARrRancep as Tor Sipe-LicuTep GALLERY. 


Photographs of “The Shepherd,” at the Wallace Collection. (See p. 556.) 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


WE have received the following letter from 
Mr. Percy Morris, F.R I.B.A., of Exeter -— 

Srr,—I have read with interest the article on 
‘‘ School Buildings,” by Mr. Radford Smith, in 
your issue for March 23, and as a school archi- 
tect who has tried for twenty years to keep in 
touch with developments, may I trespass upon 
your columns ? In his main ccntention as to the 
need of economy in public expenditure, and in 
particular with the last paragraph of the article, 
f am heartily in agreement; but, if one may 
say 80 without offence, Mr. Radford Smith 
appears to be out of touch with reality, since he 
deals with tendencies in particular directions 
rather than actual facts. 

Those who are in daily contact with the 
question know too well that the bare mainten- 
ance of existing school buildings has, in many 
cases, been neglected at the demand of public 
clamour. Urgent alterations are deferred, or 
if carried out are of a character which would 
not have met the requirements of the Board 
of Education twenty-five years ago. How 
many new schools have been built since the 
Armistice ? Probably it would be an under- 
estimate to say that 95 per cent. of the new 
accommodation provided in this period is of the 
nature of adapted army huts or dwelling-houses. 
Under the terms of Circular 1197 a capital outlay 
of even £10, if it is to rank for grant, must 
receive the Board’s sanction; and notification 
has just been received of the temporary sacrifice 
of assembly halls. Surely these conditions are 
sufficiently stripped of idealism to please the 
most ardent economist, but are they sound 
economy ? 

It is true, as in the case of many recent com- 
petitive plans, that the pursuit of ideals is 
carried to lengths unjustified by reasonable 
requirements and by present circumstances. 
But what proportion of these schemes has 
materialised or stands any chance of passing 
the Board in their original form ? 

There are in educational matters, as in every 
other direction at the present time, two sections 
of thought, each extreme in its views and pulling 
in opposite directions. (I am in no way referring 
to the article.) In each section there are two 
influences at work, one is exercised by men of 
sincere but opposite convictions; the other by 
those whose objects, also opposite, are purely 
selfish. The first influence does disservice to 
the cause, inasmuch as it is exploited by the 
second, which sways unbalanced opinion for its 
own ends, often through a subsidised press. 

1. In 1914, prior to the war, it was possible 
to build an elementary school complying with 
all reasonable requirements, and in accordance 
with then current ideas, at £12-£14 per head of 
accommodation. Assuming that the increase 
in the cost of building is now 100 per cent. (it 
is less in this county) the price mentioned by 
Mr. Radford Smith, £40—£50, is very wide of 
the mark even allowing a margin for other 
conditions elsewhere. 

2. One does not quite follow the allusion to 
" five distinct changes made in the character of 
buildings since 1870" unless it has reference to 
the development of different types of plan, such 
as corridor, quadrangular, verandah and 80 
forth ; but these were in no way a requirement 
of the Board of Education. The change of 
opinion in regard to the central hall, due to 
full recognition of the benefit of cross ventilation 
(cross ventilation of classrooms was a require- 
ment forty years ago), opened the way to 4 
variety of solutions of the same problem to meet 
different conditions, and merely marked a phase 
in the evolution of planning, which if properly 
used, was without doubt in the interest of 
economy. When the building rules were revised 
in 1914, they defined principles and left their 
application unfettered, marking the most 
distinct step forward for a generation. This 
also was in the interest of economy. Provided 
one had a good case, the Regulations were 
clastic to a remarkable degree—at present their 
interpretation exceeds the elastic limit. 

3. There is no hindrance in obtaining short 
period loans, and most of those recently granted 
are probably of this character Nor is one 
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aware of insistence upon any particular type 
of construction for a loan of longer period. The 
1914 rules relaxed this. 

If the “ Ancients” were extravagant in their 
methods of construction, and “ neglected the 
potency of compound interest,’’ were they not 
at least wise in regard to National safety, and 
in conferring benefits upon posterity ? Greece 
and Rome built with funds raised by tribute, 
and from the spoils of war. And have we not 
the authority of Dr. Watts for assuming that 
if the hordes of slaves and captives, whom 
they employed to build and to whom they denied 
the rights of citizenship, had been left with idle 
hands, they would soon have been less harm- 
lessly engaged? May we not rather ask 
whether the influence of the “ Ancients” in 
Art, Literature, and the Civilisation of the 
world, is not liberal compound interest, and not 
unrelated to the stability of their buildings ? 

4. If there is one point about which school 
architects are agreed, surely it is that there 
cannot be any finality in wD To those 
who have altered many of the older buildings, 
the object lesson afforded by the stereotyped 
ideas of the past is indelible—that buildings 
in the future must be of a type which permits 
ready alteration and addition. Failure to 
recognise this in the past has involved expendi- 
ture which in the aggregate is enormous. 

5. One of the chief factors in the increase of 
cost per head of accommodation between 1910- 
1915 was the alteration in the scale of staffing, 
necessitating more and smaller class-rooms ; but 
an increase In cost of half the amount mentioned 
in the article would over-estimate the rise in 
many, probably most cases. 

6. So far as my experience gves, it has been 
proved over and over again that a one-story 
building is economical, provided the cost of the 
site is reasonable, that flat ceilings are used, and 
roof slopes are unbroken; also that no roof 
trusses are used for spans up to 20ft. Apart 
from these considerations, one-story buildings 
have advantages in every way. 

7. An elongated plan is often economical, 
and, if it is designed with an eye to the future, 
is par excellence the most useful type. It should 
be designed on the unit principle with windows 
spaced to allow future re-division of rooms, to 
which access can be obtained at any point with- 
out costly alteration. 

8. But it is the plan accompanying the article 
which fills one with misgiving, and should it exer- 
cise influence, almost every advantage gained 
since 1903 would be swept away at a stroke, for 
no sufficient reason and with disastrous effect. 

In eight out of ten class-rooms the amount of 
sunlight received during school hours would be 
almost negligible. 

The central corridor is blocked at both ends 
and lighted and ventilated more or less indirectly. 
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Consider the effect of this in some of the older 
Liverpool schools. 

The cloakrooms are badly placed and 
quite insufficient in area, and the only 
ventilation is indirect and into the school. 

The girls’ staircase delivers into a small lo 
where two streams of children meet in lea 
the building. What would be the effect in 
of a panic ? 

The staff rooms are small, and there is 
lavatory accommodation of any kind for 
staff on either floor. 

The slip rooms and , taken off 
of the full height of the story, for such purposes 
as cleaner, book store, &c., cannot be economical. 

But these are not the only pitfalls. vee y mond 
two class-rooms had to be added to the first 
department, involving automatic enlargement 
of the hall and cloakrooms. Could it be done 
economically, and would it not hopelessly 
emphasise the present defects in the plan ? 

Whilst one always tries to keep an open mind 
for improvements, especially if they are econo- 
mical, reformers should at least recognise that 
the only argument which will carry conviction 
is that which appeals to one’s reason. 


ee 
MUSEUM AND GALLERY 
LIGHTING. 


We have received from Mr. 8. Hirst Seager 
two photographs of “The Shepherd,” at the 
Wallace Collection: No. 1, when the Gallery 
was arranged, as usual, as a top-lighted gallery, 
and the other, No. 2, when the was 
arranged as a top-side-lighted gallery (see below), 
simply by the use of the present bli which 
were not opaque, but, being did 
not entirely shut off the direct light from the 
opposite wall The reflections now, as will 
be seen, are not in the least overpowering and 
the picture can be thoroughly enjoyed. The 
same effect can be seen in “ The Adoration,” a 
very dark picture, in which, with the imperfect 
blinds, a very considerable improvement has 
been effected. With opaque blinds, states Mr. 
Seager, the reflections can be made entirely to 
disappear. 

Mr. Seager writes: “You will notice the 
appearance of the room is not in any way 
injured by closing one skylight and converting 
the room into a top side-lighted one, which gave 
such excellent results. This is a com 
answer to Sir Charles Holmes, who said I could 
only get rid of reflections by putting 
in an ‘ enclosed chamber with vectienlly block 
walls all round,’ and I am sure you will not 
agree with him when he said ‘ You have got, in 
fact, a condition which is incompatible with 
what we may term the ordinary amenities of 
the picture gallery.’ ” 


bag 


Fe 


Room ox ¥. g WatLasck Cotiection, m waice “Tue Saeruzep” 
was PHOTOGRAPHED, ABBANGED 48 4 Tor-Stpe-LaguTep GALiERY. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The R.!I.B.A. and Housing. 


Sin,—I should esteem it a favour if you 
would kindly insert in your next issue the 
enclosed letter from my a appears in The 
Morning Post for April 4. 

In The Times of the 29th ult. appeared a 
communication headed ‘‘ Recommendations by 
R.1.B.A.” It is true that it refers to the 
“Council ’’ having submitted those recom- 
mendations to the Ministry of Health, but the 
general public will, no doubt, conclude that 
the views expressed represented those of the 
general body, whereas if they had been so 
submitted I do not think they would have 
appeared in the form sent to the Government. 

6n principle I am of opinion that such a 
communication should not have been pub- 
lished unless it had been previously submitted 
to a general meeting at No. 9, Conduit-street. 

Wma. Woopwarp. 


“Mo the Editor of The Morning Post. 

““Sim,—I feel confident that the whole 
nation is anxious to assist the Government 
in every way to procure at once decent 
dwellings for all classes at rents which they 
can afford to pay. It behoves us, therefore, 
to watch Tia» the methods by which those 
desirable results may be secured, and to pre- 
vent a repetition of the actions which led to 
the failures of Dr. Addison and Sir Alfred 
Mond in house-production. 

“The Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has just submitted to the 
Ministry of Health some ‘ recommendations 
which it thinks should govern we in 
Great Britain. These recommendations have 
not been submitted to the oe body of 
members of the R.I.B.A., and I suggest that 
had they been submitted they would not have 
reached the Ministry. : 

‘* Space will only permit me to pick out 
a few plums from the document, such, for 
example, as ‘ approved person,’ dwellings for 
‘ personal occupation,’ ‘ approved plans and 
estimated cost,’ maximum of 85 per cent. of 
the ‘ market value,’ ‘ interest spread over 
thirty years,’ ‘repayments with interest 


spread over forty years,’ ‘ the local authority - 


to have power to acquire land for this pur- 
pose,’ ‘ grants of an agreed sum per house,’ 
‘houses of approved accommodation built on 
estates laid out on town-planning lines,’ ‘ re- 
mitting the ground rent of land leased to 
rivate builders,’ grant of ‘ cheap loans to 
ocal authorities,’ and, finally, the ‘ vital im- 
portance that a high standard of lay-out and 
accommodation be maintained.’ 

‘‘ If the Government listens to any such 
recommendations as those submitted by the 
‘ Conncil’ of the R.I.B.A. another ‘ Depart- 
ment ’ will be created with an army of archi- 
tects, surveyors, inspectors, valuers, lawyers, 
and heads of ower. the total result 
being serious delays, enormous costs, red- 
tape, faddism, and absolute certainty that the 
wrong sort of house will be built, and that 
another huge Government grant will be 
needed to secure occupants at rents which they 
can afford to pay.—Yours, etc."’ 


Charing Cross Bridge. 

Str,—I wish to put in a word for a low-level 
seheme, from an artist’s point of view. The 
present bridge seems so hideous mainly because 
it blocks the views up and down the river, 
The new bridge should be as low and as light 
as possible so that views up and down the river 
are not obstructed. That Waterloo Bridge 
is & success seems to be an added reason for 
not, as it were, hiding it with another 
bridge. The view from Waterloo Bridge 
looking towards the Houses of Parliament 
would be very much finer without a big 
to block the view. The raising of the em 7 
ment at the ing of the new bridge would 
be an advantage, for it would allow, at that 
point, freedom to the eyes up and down the 
river. In short, we do not want the river 


distances, and middle distances, blocked by a 
huge bridge. Henry Hyams, F.R.1.B.A. 


“ Imperial London’’ and Buckingham Palace. 

Sm,—At the London Society’s exhibition of 
Charing Cross Bridge Schemes there is a design 
by Mr. Adrain Berrington under the title of 
“Imperial London,” which includes a project 
for rebuilding Buckingham Palace. 

It adopts several of the features shown in a 
ue which I published in The Builder of 

ovember 6, 1910, under the nom-de-plume of 
“ Plan the Basis of Design.” 

The main idea of my scheme was the erection 
of a tower at the point where the axis of the 
Mall produced westward intersected the axis 
of ton-square produced eastward. The 
importance of the position can be seen on 

erence to the ordnance sheet No. lxxxviii. 
This tower would be a prominent feature 
terminating the vista westward from the 
Admiralty Arch and the eastward: vista from 
Sloane-square. The new Palace was grouped 
around this tower with an open quadrangle to 
the east, and a new entrance from the west. 
To the latter Eaton-square forms a grand 
approach from the residential quarter in the 
same way as the Mall forms a grand approach 
from the official quarter. 

Mr. Berrington adopts all these ideas. He 
also forms a circle around the Victoria Memorial 
in a similar way to that ted in my plan 
published in The Builder of April 27, 1901, 
under the same nom-de-plume, “ Plan the Basis 
of Design,” which proposed five radiating 
avenues, W. J. H. LEVERTOon. 








The Rent Restriction Bill. 

Sir,—It is desirable to limit State interfer- 
ence with the laws of supply and demand to 
the minimum dictated by sheer necessity. 
Tenants are not now in need of the same 
degree of protection as when so many of them 
were away on war service and when practi- 
cally no houses were being built; so, as the 
supply of houses increases, the restriction on 
landlords’ rights may gradually be relaxed. 
The upheaval that might result from a sudden 
reversion to normal from the special condi- 
tions created by war legislation will thus be 
avoided. 

To this end the law should, I submit, be 
amended so as (1) to allow a gradual en- 
hancement of rents from year to year, com- 
mencing on April 1, 1924; (2) to require a 
minimum period of notice to quit, the pre- 
scribed period gradually diminishing from 
year to year. 

Under (1) the effect would be, in regard to 
each particular type of house, gradually to 
produce equilibrium between the rents of pre- 
war and post-war houses. An extra 10 per 
cent. of standard rent might be allowed every 
year, subject to a maximum of Is. or Ils. 6d. 
per week. 

Under (2) the hardship of having to find 
new quarters at a week’s notice would be 
avoided. The hardship of having to move 
grows less serious as the supply of houses 
increases; so the prescribed minimum might 
be six months in the first year, three months 
in the second, and one month thereafter. 

Above all things, what is required is a rapid 
increase in the supply of houses in each 
locality; and.in making the above proposals 
I assume that the Government will see to this. 
The completion of five thousand new houses 
in Bristol might justify decontrol there, but 
would not justify decontrol in Newcastle or 
any other distant place if five thousand more 
houses were still needed there. 


Next to a sufficient supply of new houses, . 


what is most desired by all concerned is cer- 
tainty as to what the law on the subject is 
to be at any rate for the next few years. All 
the trouble that arises from the doubts under- 
lying the common question of the day—What 
class of houses is going to be decontrolled, 
and when ?—will he avoided if the law follows 
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the lines suggested above. There will he no 
pre-announced date of general decontro!, and 
no distinction between different class.s of 
houses. In each locality the operation of the 
Act will adept itself to local circumst:nces 
Where the shortage of houses is made good 
the Act will become inoperative, because the 
extortionate landlord will not be able to find 
tenants and will not want to give notice, 
Where the shortage drags on, attention will 
be called to it by the operation of the Act 
(see concluding , pecegnees) and in time the 
demand will produce supply. Meanwhile, the 
Act protects tenants from sudden and unfore. 
seen increases of rent, and from eviction at 
unduly short notice. Everybody knows what 
to expect, and has ample time to prepare for 
the contingencies which may arise. 

Under no circumstances can it be necessary 
to fix one and the same date for decontrol for 
all localities and all. classes of property; the 
need for continued protection of tenants de- 
pends in each neighbourhood and for each 
class of house on the rate at which the local 
supply of houses is made good. With the best 
intentions in the world neither Government 
nor local authorities will be able to secure 
that the shortage in any class of houses is 
eee made good at, or about, the same 

ate. 

There is one device which, it occurs to me, 
may be appropriately adopted, with the double 
object of checking a bad landlord's rapacity 
and seeing that his gains are properly taxed, 
while at the same time the local authorities 
are kept informed of variations in the demand 
for new houses. Let it be provided that any 
enhanced rent permitted by the Act must be 
demanded by a statutory notice, of which a 
copy must be sent to the local authority, and 
that such notice shall be taken as the basis 
of the assessment of the property for one year 
after the date of the proposed enhancement, 
whether the enhanced rent is actually levied 
or not. This will give pause to any landlord 
who is inclined to worry his tenants into 
paying higher rents than are justified by local 
supply and demand; he will prefer to keep a 
tenant at to-day’s rent rather than risk a 
vacancy, with liability to enhanced xates and 
taxes. At the same time a landlord having in 
view a good new tenant who can afford the 
enhanced rent will have no legitimate griev- 
ance if he is required to inform the local 
authority of his liability to enhanced rates and 
taxes. James P. Orr. 





America’s “ Westminster Abbey.” 
Smr,—It must be gratifying to many of your 
readers to know that America’s National 
Cathedral is to be a Gothic building of British 
type. It is quite evident that the leading 
American architects are not all worshipping in 
Wren’s pagan templeswith all their wealth of sham 
groins and coffered ceilings in lath and plaster. 
What a splendid opportunity it would be for 
Englishmen to show their patriotism by supply 
ing the means for a good stone vault in York 
i nave to replace the mean plaster one? 
The same may be said of Glasgow Cathedral. 
Weston-super-Mare. Epwarp VALE. 





New Houses and Rate Exemption. 

S1r,-~In an article in your issue of Friday 
last the writer raises the point of expenses 
incurred by local authorities in connection 
with new houses. These. can be ascertained 
in the same manner as under the late housing 
scheme, and charged as a special rate on 
houses. This rate would be almost ne, |igible 
if the Ministry of Health figures are correct, 
as no doubt they are. : 

The cost of education and prevention of in- 
fectious diseases is certainly as great. and 
probably much greater in crowded reas. 

The poorer the district the greater = the 
demand of loeal taxation. When it | -omes 


necessary to raise the rates to enable house 
occupiers to pay them, as in Poplar, for on 
ample, surely it is time for a chanc’ 4 y 
point was that making the house bull's pay 
indiscriminately all the local rates er 


vent houses being bnilt so long as it con: 
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There will be no solution of the problem 
until existing conditions are altered. A sub- 
sidy is merely a bribe to get people to put 
their money into an unprofitable business, 
and, as such, must raise prices. 

The much-abused ‘‘ rings ’’ are some of the 
effects and not the cause of the trouble. 
Pledging national or private credit to push 
schemes that do not pay their way is unsound 
finance, which is bound to result in a similar 
failure to that of the ‘‘ housing "’ scheme. 

The house shortage difficulty is pre-war. 
The failure to realise this fact and lack of 
discrimination between cause and effect is one 
of the worst features of the situation. 

The greatest problem of all, which for some 
reason is never mentioned, is the shortage of 
labour which we shall be right up against 
directly any normal building work is made 
possible. The figures quoted in my letter and 
other statistics show that we have not half 
enough skilled men to get through a normal 


year's building work. Fifty thousand houses - 


a year will wipe out present unemployment. in 
the building trade. Moreover, we are losing 
skilled men by emigration and transfer to 
other occupations. I enclose a Press cutting, 
which is only one of many that have come 
to my notice in the past few months. ; 

Unless steps are taken to ensure economic 
stability to the trade of building and security 
to investors in property the situation will grow 


worse. ; 
E. G. Hortom, F.R.1.B.A. 


[*,* The Press cutting referred to by our 
correspondent states that over one hundred 
unemployed bricklayers and other skilled 
workers in the building trades left Liverpool 
on the Canadian-Pacific liner Montcalm for 
Canada. They have been promised regular 
work at 3s. per hour. ] 





The New Government Housing Scheme. 

Sir,—At long last the Government has a 
policy, viz. :— 

(1) To provide houses at an inclusive cost 
of £415 for house, land, roads and sewers, 
fencing, &c., complete. I do not think it can 
be done unless the standard for the house is to 
be a very low one, the number of houses to the 
acre increased from 12 to 20, and the roads of 
an inadequate character. 

(2) The houses, when built, are to be let at 
the fixed rental of 7s. per week, the tenant to 
By the rates. How many will this benefit ? 

e tenant is to pay £18 4s. per annum, plus 
rates. If the assessment for rates is based on 
the fixed rent, which is not the economic rent, 
the present ratepayers must carry a portion of 
the new tenants burden; the rateable value on 
this fixed rent will be say, £13 10s., and as the 
average rate will not be less than 15s. in the £, 
the sum of £10 2s. 6d. must be added to the 
rent, making a total of £28 6s. 6d. 

To pay this amount in rent and rates a man’s 
wages should be £3 5s. per week. The average 
wage of the working-classes at the present time 
18 certainly under £2 §s., so that even if the 
houses can be built the vast majority of those 
in need will be unable to benefit. 

(3) It appears certain that local authorities 
will have to make up a deficiency after taking 
advantage of subsidy, because the receipts will 
fall short of expenditure. 

The rea! gross rental of the houses would 
normally be something like £55 per annum, 
inclusive of rates, 

Repayment of principal and interest £ 8. d. 


at 3 per cont. in 20 years.. 27 4 4 
Maintenance, 15 per cent. on rental 
value of i35 P. an oe .* 5 5 90 
Insurance ' '6 per £100 on £400... 6 0 
anagem ni, collection, &., 5 per 
cent, on £35 wis se $a 115 0 
Vacancies 1d bad debts, 2} per cent. 
a os i. 17 6 
Rates on rateable value of, say, £25, 
atl5/-intheg .. Sp .. 1816 0 
£54 2 10 


Jt will be seen that the loss to the ratepayer 
will be £8 2s. 6d. if the rateable value is fixed 
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by actual rent instead of economic rent, and 
that the outgoings amount to £35 7s. 10d., while 
the total receipts will be: Rent £18 4s. + 
subsidy £12 12s. = £30 16s, a deficit of 
£4 lls. 10d., so that with the State subsidy 
limited to £6 6s., the local authorities’ liability 
will be (at the lowest figures, I think) :—. 


£38. d 

Subsidy ee _ 6 6 0 
Loss by under-assessment 8 2 6 
Deficiency on housing account 411 10 
Total 19 0 4 


If I am right (and I sincerely hope I can be 
reser wrong) the Government scheme has the 
ollowing faults :— 

(1) The houses cannot be built at the figure 
of £415 without sacrificing not only ideals 
but also necessities. 

(2) The vast majority of the homeless can 
never hope to pay the rent and rates even on 
their reduced levels. 

(3) The burden is to be borne too unequally 
as between the taxpayer and the ratepayer. 

(4) If a subsidy is given at all it should not 
leave a deficiency on working, but cover the 
loss between receipts and expenditure. 


Once more, Sir, I repeat that which I have 
said so many times in your columns, viz. :— 
The problem of the housing of the working- 
classes will never be settled until we have a 
Government with sufficient courage and imagi- 
nation to deal with it thoroughly in conjunction 
with the rating system, and to advance money 
on loans not only at a low rate of interest 
but on long terms for repayment. 

Joun E. YERBuRY. 

Cheapside, E.C.2. 
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“The Builder” Cost of Building Competition. 
Srrx,—I much appreciate your kindness and 
readiness in accepting criticism of the designs 
in this competition, and for publishing my 
letter and diagrams in your Journal, with the 
~~ of gladness on receiving it. 
note that the question of adequate headway 
occurred to your correspondent, “ Interested,” 
and to Mr. J. Grieve ; the latter has “ gone for ” 
the designs in a determined manner. I am not 
sure that Messrs. Sifton & Thorpe’s amended 
solution will meet with unqualified approval, 
as they have altered their original plan by 
bringing the third step ratese gravel 15 in. 
By doing this they are able to show a distance 
of 5 ft. 6 in., on the rake only, between the 
edge of the trimmer to bath-room floor and the 
nosing of No. 4 step. The question is: Is this 
now adequate when descending the stairs 
carrying a child or a package ? 

How far justified this alteration may be, to 
remedy an admitted fault in the original plan, 
is a point I will not decide, but it may be a 
point which may be seriously discussed, if not 
pursued. Qn the other hand, the Assessor 
may have foreseen that some improvement and 
reconsideration of any one of the plans sub- 
mitted would be necessary. The alteration, if 
efficient, in no wise increases the cube or cost, 
and ‘the main object of the competition is, pre- 
sumably, to secure a compact and amalleubed 
house to meet the public demand, which is more 
likely to be achieved by helpful criticism than 
by strong condemnation. My chief regret is 
that I was unable to produce a plan“equal to 
that of the winners who, apart from my query, 
have produced what may prove to be yet a 
good solution of the difficult problem set by the 
promoters. 


London. EpwarpA Jottysz, A R.LB.A. 


Lrsusa AND PREMysL: GROUP FROM THE VALACKY BRIDGE, 


; Pracvs. J. V. Mystpex, Sculptor. 


(See p. 558.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA. 


By KINETON PARKES. 


Pracvue is full of sculpture and the art is 
loved throughout the new nation of which it is 
the capital. Most of the sculpture in Prague is 
good and a good deal of it is new. Czecho- 
slovakia is in the happy position of possessing 
a number of living sculptors of the first rank 
who are more than willing that their abilities 
shall be directed in the direction of architectural 
work, In consequence, most of the new 
buildings in the capital are made notable by 
plastic adornment. Modern Czech architecture 
has developed rapidly along with sculpture and 
painting, and mural decoration fills the spaces 
of interiors as carving fills those without. 
The principle that architecture is the mother 
of the plastic and graphic arts is taken as 
established, and consequently the whole family 
flourishes. 

Theatres, bridges, railway stations, museums, 
banks, schools and dwelling-houses are decorated, 
and the streets of Prague are exhibitions of 
carved ornament and statuary, os 
the various periods in art history of the city, 
including the vigorous baroque, the new Renais- 
sance period, and to these is now added the 
modern style, which has much in common with 
that of Germany and Austria, hut is a style*of 
ite own. The National Theatre in? Prague. is 





the great monument of the new Renaissance ; 
1870 is the date of the birth of the modern spirit. 

The National Theatre carries a great amount 
of sculpture and its cornice bears as many 
statues and groups as that of the Palace of 
Versailles. Statues fill the niches of the facades, 
and busts are found in every window, while 
carved ornament abounds. The building is the 
work of Joseph Zitek, the best of the sculpture 
is by Antonin Wagner, Joseph Myslbek, and 
Bohuslav Snirch. The statue of the rhapsodist, 
Z.boj, on the principal fagade is by the former, 
and the great Triga surmounting the left corner 
of the front of the theatre by the latter. Both 
these details, as well as the rest of the plastic 
work is Renaissance in feeling, and indeed, the 
whole of the building has been described as 
being the Temple of the Renaissance, both as to 
its style and as to its symbolic meaning in the 
eyes of the new nation. It marks an era in 
Czech art, and the artists participating are re- 
ferred to as ‘“ the generation of the National 
Theatre.” 

The beginnings of modern sculpture are to be 
found in the work of the two German brothers 
Max, whose statues decorate the Charles Bridge 
in Prague. They were, however, soon succeeded 
by Czech native artists, and the tale of the de- 


TRIGA ON THE National THEATRE, PRAGUE, 
Bonvustav Snracx, Sculptor, 
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velopment has been an unbroken one si:ice the 
middle of last century. Myslbek also worked on 
bridge decoration after his carvings for the 
National Theatre, and produced the four groups 
for the pylons of the Palacky Bridge. Another 
of his important works is the Saint Wenceslas 
monument, with its surmounting equestrian 
statue, all very beautifully and simply conceived, 

Another monument of architectural sculpture 
is the Bohemia Museum at Prague of Joseph 
Schulz. The balustrade of the entrance jg 
decorated with figures, the bases of the pillars 
are carved with ornament, there is a pediment 
richly supplied with figure decoration and sur. 
mounted by a group; there are fine reliefs 
below it, and at the corners of the dome are great 
winged groups on ornamented bases. In front 
of the entrance is a fountain with a statuary 
group. Joseph Mauder was one of the sculptors 
and is responsible for the statue of History and 
Astronomy. He is also the author or the 
architectural sculptured tomb at Vysehrad. 

The year 1885 marks the beginning of the 
period of the building of the semi-public erections 
in the new style, and Celda Kloucek is one of the 
sculptors who was engaged to work on them. 
He was.thirty years old at the tinie and he had 
studied with Lessing at Berlin and in Vienna 
and Paris, devoting himself to decorative work. 
A representative piece is to be seen on the Credit 
Bank—a neo-Greek figure with putti; another 
is the decoration of an entrance to the premises 
of Joseph Wohanka, consisting of a central mask 
of Mercury, with swags of fruit connecting it to 
flanking figures of girls, and a caryatid at the 
entrance of the Veltera Palace is notable. 

Stanislas Sucharda, who died in 1916, was 
a monumental sculptor whose reliefs are applied 
to buildings, and Ladislas Saloun has distin- 
guished himself in his Jan Hus monument in 
the Grande Place, Prague, which is essentially 
architectonic in conception, and is wonderfully 
placed. The surrounding buildings exhibit 
the sculptural instincts of the Czechs abund- 
antly. 

The new generation of Czech sculptors have 
mostly trained in Paris. They have turned 
away from the German and Austrian influences, 
and resolutely set themselves to the task of 
making a national Slav school, and they are 
succeeding. Most of their work is ideal or 
portraiture, but certain of them have produced 
fine architectural sculpture as well. 

Bohumil Kafka is one of them. He was 
born in 1878 and worked at a school of stone 
carving until he went to the preparatory school 
of decorative arts at Prague, thence proceeding 
to the academy. On the conclusion of his 
studies he spent the years from 1904 to 1908 
in Paris and visited London for a few months. 
He has done many fine works, and among them 
the architecturally conceived group of the 
Madonna Pastorale exhibited at the Salon 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts in Paris. He is 4 
professor at the School of Industrial Arts at 
Prague. Another professor in Prague, at the 
Academy of Arts is Jan Stursa, a Moravian, 
who was born in 1880, and was a pupil of 
Myslbek. He was educated at Prague and 
travelled in Italy, France, England, and Ger- 
many. He has decorative groups on the 
Hlavka buildings and statues on the facade of 
the Chateau Radbor. The large group ™ 
stone on the bridge is especially interesting 
architecturally, and is a very fine piece of 
sculpture, admirably compact in its design an 
square in its form, representing the art o 
building in the main, though its title is “ Work. 

Jacob Obrovsky, born in 1882, is another 
product of the Prague School of Art, and he 
painter as well as sculptor. He has done 
allegorical pictures in tempera in some of the 
banks at Prague and in the University. His 
sculptural works are mainly nudes in marble 
and bronze. ; 

There are many other sculptors in Prague, 
those who do not work architecturally, 
there are many carvers in stone who 0 ; a 
those whose names and work I have 1..ntion 


are the chief artist sculptors in a cotere y- 
artists very proud and jealous of th glory 
the arts Czechoslovakia. 
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Work: Group ON THE HLAVKA BRIDGE, PRAGUE. 





Jan Stursa, Sculptor. 


©! (A Legenpary Stav HERO) on THE NaTIONAL THEATRE, 


PraGvuE. 


AnToNIN Waanyepr, Sculptor. 
Architectural Sculpture in 


BUILDER 





CABYATID AT THE VELTERA PALace, PRAGUE. 


Czechoslovakia. 


MADONNA PASTORALE. 
Bounumit Karka, Sculptor. 





Czetpa Kxovces, Sculptor. 
(See p. 558.) 
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ANCIENT ENGLISH WOODWORK. 





Provesson Beresrorp Pire, F.R.I.B.A., 
gave an address to the members of the Insti- 
tute of Buiiders on ‘* Ancient English Wood- 
work’ at the R.I.B.A., No. 9¥, Conduit- 
street, W.1, recently. ‘The President of the 
Institute, Mr. Gayer, presided. 

Provessor Pitz said he wished to commend 
to them the study that evening of ancient 
woodwork, but he would deal with it from the 
poiut of view of the modern craftsman. 
Building was always an expression of civilisa- 
tion; in fact, it was a permanent as well as a 
primary expression of the progress of human 
thought. erhaps they might hesitate to 
claim # pre-eminence over literature, but they 
had to recognise that art expressed intellectual 
activity, and the building arts dealt with 
spheres of emotion which were beyond descrip- 
tion by words in literature. ‘I'he impression 
produced on the mind by a great monument 
could not always be put into words, and the 
effect on the soul of the interior of the dome 
of St. Paul's or of Westminster Abbey was 
something which might be attempted to be 
put into words, but ail that could be said or 
written remained merely an expression. ‘Thus 
they read the thoughts and judged the quality 
of builders by buildings—judged in whole and 
in detail what the builder was thinking about 
and the why and the wherefore of his acts‘as 
recorded by his tools. It was immensely in- 
teresting to observe a piece of handiwork, and 
to try to read out of wat piece of work what 
was in the worker's mind. It was funda- 
mental that the intelligence of workmen 
should be recognised if it was to be developed, 
and in all their considerations of the building 
art they must make room for that. It was 
not necessary to regard the intelligence of the 
workman as being antagonistic to the superior 
skill which was concentrated in designing a 
building or in designing a machine to save 
labour, or as being inimical] to real economy. 
It was not pleading for a new form of extra- 
vagance in building in asking that they should 
make room for the intelligence of the work- 
man. A proper outlet must be provided for 
the exercise of brains in handiwork. That 
was not the usual outlook of clients, em- 
ployers, or architects, though there was to-day 
a fashron, often unreasoning, for a certain 
class of artistic work which was called handi- 
work but which was crude and emulated 
crude methods, avoiding that finished perfec- 
tion which could not be separated, he claimed, 
from all fine work. The feeling that opposed 
itself to what was called machine-made cor- 
rectness was in itself a false feeling. It was 
the practical problem of the builder who was 
enthusiastic for his craft to recognise the place 
it occupied in normal] national life, and to 
consider the subject of the intelligent place 
of the workman in modern work. It was, in 
fact, one of the problems of industrial 
economy ranking with artistic expression. 
Economics had always operated necessarily 
under the different aspects and conditions in 
building operations. ‘They always recognised 
their force as limitations, or negatively in the 
extravagance of some buildings. They were 
not a new factor; they had been present in 
all ancient art as in modern. e thought 
they must claim that equally with economic 
conditions artistic conditions “were just as 
much a part of human nature. They had 
weighed more or less with man in all his 
works. Anyone who really did anything found 
that out in so far as it expressed pleasure 
and satisfaction with the work accomplished. 
It was not always easy to recognise at once 
the economic as well as the a-tistic impulse 
of a monument. The artistic impulse was 
mainly superficial, but the economic impulse 
was fundamental and was concerned with 
materials and labour. He referred to the 


pyramids of filigree stonework which were 
erected in the temple courts of Southern India. 
The enormous pylons were simply masses of 


carved stone, each stone filigreed as if cut in 
ivory. The artistic impulse was discovered 
first, and the economic impulse followed. 

He (the speaker) hoped the ettect of his 
lecture would be optimistic, in spite of the fact 
that all references to the building arts in these 
days had a tendency to be pessimistic. That 
was something, he ventured to suggest, that 
they must put their face against. Happy 
would: be the day when people would recog- 
nise that old England was not being spoilt 
by buildings, and when the advent of the 
builder would not be looked upon with terror 
by the so-called artistic community. By 
ancient woodwork he meant all woodwork 
before the introduction of woodworking ma- 
chinery—say, up to the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria. Practically all the work of that date 
was now accepted without question as artistic. 
There was an odd charm supposed to be con- 
nected with old work. Where were they going 
to draw the line between what was old and 
what was not? He ventured to draw the line 
in the present instance at the advent of wood- 
working machinery. It might be uncritical, 
but it was certainly characteristic of the pre- 
sent day. He divided his subject into three 
ages: first, the classical or ancient world that 
roughly came to an end with the fall of Kome; 
secondly, the mediwval world, which was 
progressive from the year 1000 to 1500 a.p.; 
and thirdly, the Renaissance of the Classical 
period, which they could date from the Re- 
formation up to their modern day. In dealing 
with ancient architecture in art he wanted 
them to bear in mind that generauly they were 
only speaking of religious art; all the art of 
the Greeks that had come down to their day 
was religious art. That was art which was 
crystallised by tradition, and had a sacred 
character which could not be varied. He 
wanted to point out that ancient woodwork 
lay at the base of ancient stonework. The 
progress of time had given them the reversion 
from wood forms in stone back to stone forms 
in wood. In the mediwval world in eccle- 
siastical art the reverse process was seen, 
stonework forms being used for wood orna- 
ments. The woodwork of the ancient world 
had not survived to them, and it was not to 
be expected. The intellectual activities of the 
building arts in England in the Middle Ages 
were evidenced in masons’ work. The 
triumphant progress achieved by the medieval 
mason in a few centuries, from the crude 
stonework of the Tower of London to the 
lace-like traceries of Henry VII's vault at 
Westminster, indicated a development which 
was unequalled in the Middle Ages or in any 
other intellectual movement. Though for 
decorative purposes the woodworker depended 
upon lis more active-minded brother the 
stoneworker, yet for roofs and wallings the 
woodworker must depend on his own re- 
sources. In the vaulting of York Minster 
they got an extraordinary instance of stone 
vaulting imitated in wood, 

Passing to the period when men began to 
think as they do to-day, Professor Pite said 


‘the followers of the arts turned towards 


antiquity instead of moving progressively. 
He must not say it was characteristic, because 
artists could not help turning their heads 
towards the past. The man of science might 
be interested in what was done in ancient 
days, but the whole of his study and his ideal 
was that of future progress. Tne Renaissance 
was the turning of the head backwards—the 
discovery of the glory of the ancient world; 
in the fifteenth century Italy began to awake 
to the fact that there had been a greater Italy 
a thousand years before. Later on the world 
recognised that there was a greater Greece, 
and from that day to this we had looked to 
the past. Before the advent of that new 
movement into England there were one or 
two interesting symptoms of the birth in 
English woodwork of a new element—the 
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element of individuality in craftsmanship, 
There was the adaptation to materi! and 
originality in mouldings, the latter being pro. 
duced by small tools. About 1600 the art of 
mitreing in woodwork was introduced, and 
the lecturer showed examples of the joiner 
delighting in using the mitre as often ag he 
could, and he went on to point out that the 
progress of woodwork from that point became 
very interesting; it became more subservient 
to the material. 

What were their modern ideas of the wood- 
worker? It would not be unkind to say at 
least they were uncertain; would it be untrue 
to say they were mostly absent, and that the 
ideas that were present were uninformed? 
Was that not enough to suggest the value of 
systematic study of ancient woodwork to pro- 
vide ideas, not for imitation purposes, but to 
stimulate? A steel and concrete age had an 
inherent tendency to neglect joints and joint- 
ings. In reviewing tne whole subject they 
discerned in anciént Classical woodwork that 
there was a relation between material and 
labour, between the economic aspect and the 
art expression. Wood was plentiful and easy 
to work for useful and decorative purposes, 
first in colour and then in carving. Advanc- 
ing civilisation turned to the employment of 
stone, but used the already established typical 
construction forms, and used them as orna- 
mental expressions. It was strange that 
imagination was not stimulated to originality 
by change of material. There was a con- 
servative and imitative tendency to accept 
forms which existed. They were finding to- 
day that for decorative purposes ironwork em- 
ployed the forms of other materials. The 
recognised forms of one craft transferred to 
another were more often than not the basis 
of new ideas. It was a fundamental truth 
that the work of the artist was artistic solely 
because it expressed the pleasure of the work- 
man in achieving it. That was the charac- 
teristic of the Medieval and Renaissance art. 
Let them contrast that with modern condi- 
tions. They used soft woods, and ironwork 
was taking the place of timber in all impor- 
tant structural stresses. For economic reasons 
machinery was replacing handwork. Thought 
was concentrated on the design of machinery 
for the initial stage, and not required so much 
as before for execution, thought of different 
force being required. ‘The modern problem 
was that the workman or machine-hand was 
left to himself. He was unpractised in think- 
ing as a craftsman, and was rendered helpless 
by the architect, who would not allow him to 
think. The workman had no confidence in 
himself and had no ideals. The forms of 
joinery and its details did not develop in his 
hands as of old. The joiner did not design 
his proportions according to his materials, but 
looked to someone to dictate proportions to 
him. He (Professor Pite) wanted to suggest 
that those were circumstances that required 
earnest consideration. ‘hey were all con- 
scious that the technical equipment to-day was 
as good as ever; but initiative and artistic 
courage were absent. Let them look at the 
technical classes which were incessantly re- 
volving the same stale problems, while the 
technical books were notorious for inartistic 
designs. There was no attempt to unite intel- 
ligent workmanship with intelligent ideas. It 
was on those grounds that he ventured to com- 
mend to them the study of ancient woodwork 
and the conditions of its production. 


—_—_-* 
eC 





Architectural Prizes. 


The Royal Institute of British Architerts 
has just published its annual announcement 0: 
prizes. These include a Travelling aden? 
of a total value of £500, and others of = 
£100, £75, and lesser amounts. The tota! = 
of the prizes and studentships eed 

r by the R.LB.A. for the encouragem« 
abiioctasl students is nearly £2,000. hy eS 
particulars of these prizes can be “7 in : 
application to the Secretary of the R.I.!.A. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Modern Composition. 


Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, of New York, writing 
in reference to the sketches we have recently 
published of Professor A. E. Richardson en- 
titled ‘“‘ Modern Composition,” and sending the 
illustrations we give this we_k, says :— 

““ We have had some very interesting problems 
of this sort here in America, in New York in 
particular, and the same principle is slowly 
spreading all over the larger cities of the coun- 
try. Due to the increased height to-day, 
large buildings have sometimes gone without 
having the necessary restricted size at the top, 
so vital to giving good light and air to all the 
surrounding structures, and, incidentally, to 
itself. 

“In America we have none of the annoying 
limitations of the law of ancient lights. I 
happen to have been working recently on a 
number of rather interesting typical cases of 
this sort on very prominent spots in New York, 
and I thought you might be interested to see 
how this would look showing how the new 
regulations effect our various types of buildings. 

* The one marked (1) is designed for a promin- 
ent cross street, which allows a ‘two times’ 
height before a set-back is needed, and then 
allows a quarter of the entire property to be 
carried up to any height needed. The second 
is in a disttict where only one-and-a-quarter 
times the width of the street is allowed before a 
set-back is needed, and where a quarter of the 
entire property may be carried up to any height 
required. In the third case it is a plain com- 
mercial building where very little attempt at 
architecture is effected, but where two-and-a- 
half times the regulation holds good; here 
the large areas needed would not make it 
practical to increase any part of the building 
beyond the height where the set-backs around 
the side would cause too great a diminution.” 





New Baths, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The new baths which have just been erected 
on the west bank of the River Cam occupy the 
site of some of the earliest chemical laboratories 
in Cambridge, and it was originally intended to 
adap: th smaller of these buildings to the 
requirements of a slipper bath hall, but on 


further examination this was found to be 
structurolly unwise, and it was decided that 
the old foundations only should be reused. 
The principal entrance to the baths is con- 
Venucutly placed so that access may be readily 
Obtaines from New-court, an existing building 


being « iapted to the needs of a Superintendent’s 
room \\ ‘1 towel store, &c. Ranges of dressing- 
a ace placed on each side of the Lassar 
8 ha.', which is heated to a temperature of 
™ Geg., «id contains sixteen Lassar bath com- 
——_ These spray baths are fitted with 
ha ves which enable bathers to regulate the 
ee of the water and to derive all the 

nefits of an ordinary hot slipper bath without 
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the usual loss of time arid wastage of water 
involved, items of considerable importance 
where large numbers are concerned. The 
slipper baths hall contains eight bath compart- 
ments. The boiler house is centrally placed, 
and the ing room (containing drying 
racks for clothes) is arranged immediately 
above it. The internal walls to the Lassar 
baths hall are lined with patent impervious 
material up to the level of the roof springing, 
and the floors are of terrazzo. The bathing 
compartments in the Lassar and slipper bath 
halls are of teak, and all casements are of 
metal in teak frames. 

Externally the walls are faced with Luton 
grey bricks, with Portland stone dressings ; the 
roof is covered with old hand-made Cambridge 
plain tiles, with lead hips and ridges to the 
mansard roof and half-round old ridge tiles 
elsewhere. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Coulson 
& Son, 37, St. Andrew’s-street, Cambridge, and 
the principal sub-contractors were: Heating 
engineers, Messrs. Z. D. Berry & Sons, West- 
minster; terrazzo flooring and wall lining, 
Messrs. Brookes, Ltd., S.W.1; steelwork, The 
Aston Construction Co., N.1; metal frames and 
door furniture, Messrs. Cheadle & Waltho, 
Wolverhampton. 

Messrs. Alfred W. S. Cross, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
and Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A., of 46, New 
Bond-street, W., were the architects. 





Qasr el Aini Hospital Competition, Cairo. 

This week we illustrate the design submitted 
in the Qasr el Aini Hospital and School 
Competition by Messrs. H. V. Ashley and 
Winton Newman, FF.R.LB.A. Other designs 
in this competition illustrated in The Builder 
are as follows: First and second premiated 
designs by Messrs. C. Nicholas and J. E. Dixon- 
Spain and Messrs. Lanchester, Rickards, Lucas, 
and Lodge, respectively, March 16; design 
by Messrs. W. A. Pite, Son & Fairweather, 
March 23 ; design by Messrs. Adams & Holden, 
March 30. 

+o ——__—_ 


NORTHERN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tax annual meeting of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association was held at the headquarters 
of the organisation, No. 6, Higham-place, 
Newcastle, recently. 

Mr. T. R. Milburn (of Sunderland), the 
retiring President, took the chair at the com- 
mencement of the meeting, and, in handing 
over the office to his successor, Mr. W. T. Jones 
(of Durham) made reference to the housing 
question. He thought a great deal might have 
been done had the Government made grants 
of blocks of money to building societies, who 
had all the machinery in hand for dealing with 
advances to people who desired to build houses. 
Had they, as an inducement, advanced this 
money, say, at 3} per cent., it would have 
meant ‘a saving of the difference between that 
and 5 per cent., probably £7 or £8 per year over 
fourteen years, which was the ordinary redemp- 
tion period of the building societies. In that 
way, housing would have been materially 
assisted. 

In their annual report, the Council of the 
Association recorded. a further increase in 
membership. The roll now stands as under: 
Members, 103; hon. members, 5; associates, 
106; students, 55; making a total of 269 as 
compared with 215 at the commencement, of 
the session. 

The Association had, at the suggestion of the 
R.I.B.A., communicated with the various 
local authorities in the neighbourhood preparing 
town-planning schemes, suggesting that the 
profession would be pleased to assist by giving 
advice on architectural matters in connection 
with the schemes if considered desirable. The 
Council of the City of Newcastle had accepted 
the ofter, and there were existing arrangements 
with the Tynemouth Corporation, but the other 
authorities had not taken up the suggestion. 

The report was adopted unanimously. 
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Mr. W.: T. Jones (of Durham) was unani- 
miously elected as President of the Association 
for the ensuing year, and other officials appointed 
were : Vice-President, Mr. G. Reavell (Alnwick) ; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. T. Cackett (Newcastle) ; 
Hon. Secre » Mr. Geo. H. Gray (North 
Shields); Hon. Librarian, Mr. F. N. Weight 
man; and Asst. Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. F. H. 
Checkley (Newcastle). Council members. were 
elected, as follows: Mr. J. W. Hays, Mr. H. 
Oswald, Mr. P. L. Brown, Mr. A. K. Tasker, and 
Mr. L. W. Taylor; Associates, Mr. G. E. Charl- 
wood, Mr. G. Talbot Brown, and Mr. W. Milburn, 
jnr. 

A large number of drawings submitted in the 
R.I.B.A. competitions and the Rome Scholarship 
competition were on view in the Association’s 
rooms. 

——--—>-_—_——_ 


SOUTH WALES INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tae annual general meeting of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects was held at the 
Institute Rooms, No. 6, High-street, Cardiff, 
recently, when the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing twelve months :—President : Mr. 
Percy Thomas, O.B.E., F.R.LB.A.; Vice- 
Presidents: Mr. H. C. Portsmouth, F.S.A., and 
Mr. C. F. Ward, F.R.I.B.A.; Hon. Treasurer : 
Mr. H. Teather, F.R.I.B.A.; Hon. Auditor: 
Mr. C. 8. Thomas, F.8S.A.; Hon. Librarian : 
Mr. C. H. Kempthorne, Lic.R.1.B.A., and 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. Ivor P. Jones, A.R.I.B.A, 

The following were appointed members of the 
Council :—Central Branch: Messrs, J. P. D. 
Grant, A.R.LB.A., C. F. Jones, A.R.LB.A., 
A. G. Edwards, M.S.A., T. Alwyn Lloyd, 
F.R.LB.A., W. 8. Purchon, M.A., A.R.LB.A., 
Cecil Wilson, F.R.LB.A., J. Williamson, 
A.R.L.B.A., C. J. Ward, F.S.1., Lic.R.1.B.A., and 
T. E. Llewellyn. Western Branch: Messrs. 
C. 8. Thomas, F.S.A., H. C. Portsmouth, F.S.A., 
J. H. Jones, F.S.A., Glendinning Moxham, 
F.R.LB.A., J. Cook Rees, F.S.A., and G. L, 
Crocker. Eastern Branch: Messrs. F. Swash, 
F.R.L.B.A., C. E. Tebbs, A.R.1.B.A., R. Fisher, 
and H. Jones. Northern Branch: Messrs, 
G. Vincent Evans, Lic.R.I.B.A., J. Lilewellin 
Smith, Lic.R.I.B.A., Jacob Rees, M.S.A., and 
B. T. Jones. 

Mr. Percy Thomas, in his address to the 
Institute, gave a review of the progress made 
during the last year, and mentioned that the 
beneficial effects of the conference which was 
held in Cardiff last June had already been felt 
by the profession. He quoted cases of public 
bodies who had agreed to accept the R.I.B.A, 
Scale of Professional Charges. After dealing 
with the question of registration and the efforts 
that were being made to train the younger 
members of the profession, Mr. Thomas stated 
that one of the objects of the Institute during 
the coming year would be to endeavour to 
promote the establishment of Advisory Art 
Committees in the principal cities of South Wales. 


OO 0 
MEETINGS. 


Monpay, April 9. | 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. 
H. M. Fletcher on “The Architecture of Pro- 
vincial France.” At 9, Conduit-street, W.1. 
8 p.m. 

The Surveyors’ Institution.—Discussion on the 
Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Rent Restrictions Act. At 12, St. George- 
street, 8.W.1. 8 p.m. 

Turspay, April 10. 

Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Pro- 
fessional Union.—Mr. E. F. Etchells on “ Simple 
Tests for Concrete.” At Prince Henry’s Room, 
17, Fleet-street, E.C. 6.30 p.m. 

The Surveyors’ Institution.—Annual Dinner. 
At Connaught Rooms, W.C.2. 7 p.m. 

Taurspay, April 12. 

Sheffield and District Society of Architects.— 

Annual General Meeting. 
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THE BUILDING 


ART: 


9% THE BUILDER 


THEORIES AND 


DISCUSSIONS.—IV. 


By W. R. LETHABY. 


TESTIMONY, 


“* I wish to decide nothing as of my own author- 
ity ; the great art of criticism is to get oneself out 
of the way and to let humanity decide.” —-MaTTHEw 
ARNOLD. 


Ir might not, I have thought, be uninstructive 
to bring together a few extracts from the 
writings of those who have spoken of the building 
art, and thus to find out how our professional 
pretensions about “architecture” have been 
regarded by free men who cared to think and 
say what they thought. 

I will begin my guotations with what Skeat 
says of the word: “ARcHITECT—a designer of 
buildings (French, Latin, Greek). Literally, 
a chief builder. Greek architekton—a chief 
builder or chief artificer closely allied 
to tectone, art, and tliktein, to generate, to pro- 
duce. Root tak, to hew, work at, make. ; 
Latin texere, to weave, whence English texture.” 
All along its development the word meant 
doing, working, building—there is nothing 
about “decorative schemes in period styles.” 

Out of scores of records of mediawval “ archi- 
tectural commissions ”’ I select one, because the 
work, I believe, yet remains in Quarry-street, 
Guildford, and we know the “artists” as 
architects of Westminster Abbey :— 

41 Henry III. “The King to the Sheriff of 
Surrey and Sussex..—We order you to build a 
certain stone gateway at Guildford, and a 
certain solar above that gateway, of the length 
of thirty-two feet; and a becoming wardrobe 
to the same solar and make four 
glass windows in the gable of our hall; mend a 
window in the Chapel of St. Catherine and 
raise and repair the chimney in our Queen’s 
Chamber. Whitewash and repair where needful 
the Tower of our Castle there, and the walls of 
the Bailey. And do all these works by the 
view and counsel of Master John of Gloucester 
our Mason and Master Alexander our Carpenter ” 
(Hudson Turner Domes, Archi. Mid. Ages, 
Vol. 1, 348). 

We now pass to the age of great change. The 
importation by the rich and proud of a foreign 
fashion in art must have had profound effects 
on the national mind, of which we have never 
had an account, although there are vivid hints 
in old records. It has hardly been understood 
(see, however, Palgrave below) that Renais- 
sance art was a badge of “ artistocracy ’’ and the 
symbol of political assumption. The dread of 
foreign fashions which must have been general 
in the minds of sixteenth-century craftsmen is 
again and again expressed by Harrison (1587). 
Of the use of stone he remarks: ‘ Our elders 
have from time to time following our natural 
vice of misliking of our own commodities at 
home, and desiring those of other countries 
abroad, most esteemed the Caen stone. How- 
beit, experience and our skilful masons (whose 
judgment is nothing inferior to those of other 
countries) do afirm that in England there are 
some quarries which are equal to the outlandish. 
This may be confirmed by the King’s Chapel at 
Cambridge, So that I think no nation 
can have more excellent stuff for building than 
we may have in England if ourselves could so 
like of it. But such, alas, is our nature that 
not our own but other men’s do most of all 
delight us; and for desire of novelty we oft 
exchange our finest cloth, corn, tin, and wools, 
for halfpenny cockhorses for children, painted 
feathers, gewgaws for fools and such like trum- 
pery, whereby we reap just mockage and 
reproach.” Again, describing the Royal palaces 
of England, Harrison says: “ Those that were 
builded before the time of Henry the Kighth 
retain the shew and image of the ancient kind 
of workmanship used in this land; but such 
as be erected after his own device do represent 
another,manner of pattern, which, as they are 
sup to excell all the rest that be found 


standing in his realm, so they shall be a perpetual 
precedent unto those that come after to follow 
in their works of importance. Certes, masonry 
did never flourish in England better than in 
his time. And albeit that in these days there 
be many goodly houses erected, yet they are 
rather curious to the eye like paper work than 
substantial for continuance: whereas such as 
he did set up excels in both.” 

Compare with these cautious words on the 
new princely playthings his account of native 
building in wood, which remained practically 
untouched by foreign fashions: “Of the 
curiousness of these piles I speak not, sith our 
workmen are grown generally to such an excel- 
lency of device in the frames now made that 
they far pass the finest of the old. And such 
is their husbandry in dealing with their timber, 
that the same stuff, which in time past was 
rejected as crooked and of no use but the fire, 
doth now come in the front and best part of 
the work [curved braces, knee pieces,  &c.]. 
Whereby the common saying is verified in our 
mansion houses which was said of ships, that 
‘no oak can grow so crooked but it falleth out 
to some use.’” It is further interesting to 
note that Harrison does not speak of architects ; 
he uses the word workmasters, the other had 
not yet been specialised into its modern meaning. 
Speaking of words, it is greatly informing to 
note that the meaning we give to the word 
“antics ” shows what the working people who 
make language thought of the antiques of their 
employers. Other observations might be found 
in Andrew Boorde, Barclay, Bacon and 
Wootton, but I must jump to Pope and 
Johnson. 


“* Something there is more needful than expense, 
And something previous e’en to taste, ’tis sense, 
Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven 
And though no Science, fairly worth the Seven.” 

—Popr, ON ARCHITECTS. 


“In every art we fail sometimes by our weak- 
ness, but more frequently by our fault. We are 
sometimes bewildered by ignorance and some- 
times by prejudice ; but we seldom deviate from 
the right way but when we deliver ourselves to 
the direction of vanity” (Rambler, 176). 
“Johnson expressed his disapprobation of 
ornamental architecture, such as magnificent 
columns supporting a portico, or expensive 
pilasters supporting merely their own capitals, 
‘because it consumes labour disproportionate 
to its utility... . A building is not at all 
more convenient for being decorated with 
superfluous carved work’” (Boswell's Johnson, 
under 1776). 

“Of his architectural doings nothing was 
clearly known, except that he had never designed 
or built anything; but it was generally under- 
stood that his knowledge of the science was 
almost awful in its profundity, Mr. ——’ 
fessional engagements, indeed, were almost, if 
not entirely, confined to the reception of 
pupils... . The young gentleman’s premium 
being paid, Mr. turned him loose in a 
spacious room on the two-pair front, where, in 
the company of certain drawing-boards and two, 
or perhaps three, other young gentlemen, he 
improved himself for three or five years in 
making elevations of Salisbury Cathedral from 
every possible point of sight ; and in construct- 
ing in the air a vast quantity of castles, Houses of 
Parliament, and other public buildings. Per- 
haps in no place in the world were so many 
gorgeous edifices of this class erected as under 
Mr. ——’s auspices ”’ (C. Dickens). 

In contemporary language, the “spacious 
room on the two-pair front” would be called 
an Atelier ; the great example works of “ Archi- 
tecture” to be studied would be plates of the 
Paris Opera House and the prints of Piranesi, 
while to the class of edifices erected in the air 
would be added a Casino ina lake. We change, 
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but “the more we change the more we a the 
same.” 

“ If ever we are to have an English architec. 
ture worthy to rank alongside of English litera. 
ture, English statesmanship and English science 
the use of our buildings must be made the first 
consideration, and their external form must be 
made not incongruous with—immediately deriva. 
tive from—that use” (Charles Knight's 
“London, 1841 ”’). . 

The next quotation is also from a book on 
London, but it was written by a closer student of 
building—John Weale: “We must endeavour 
to make the reader understand the broad dis. 
tinction between ancient and modern building 
art, and the reason of the immense value 
attached to every relic of the former, however 
humble or fragmentary. The objects of design, 
up to a certain stage in civilisation, have not 
varied—convenience ; durability ; economy or 
wise distribution of materials ; concord between 
part and part and whole, between the whole 
and its purpose, between each organ and its 
function, its properties and its uses, between 
appearance and reality; such are the simple 
aims which the builders of an early age set 
before themselves, and the pursuit of which 
gives to their buildings that appearance of 
design and singleness of purpose which renders 
them, like the works of nature, always 
beautiful. Animals and plants are beautiful 
inasmuch as everything is governed by design 
and nothing by chance. There was in those 
times no distinction of arts into useful and fine ; 
no clash between use and ornament, for they 
were identical. Fitness and beauty were two 
names for the same thing. Their harmony of 
every kind constituted their beauty—i.e., their 
truth. Truth is beauty, and was the only kind 
of beauty recognised. Arts advanced by the 
discovery of new kinds of congruity, or truth, 
the development of those already discovered, 
and remedy of incongruities previously over- 
looked. 

“When the excellencies of any art have been 
exalted to a certain pitch, many causes conspire 
to turn the efforts of artists in another direction. 
Some begin to display art or contrivance for its 
own sake, to meet difficulties of their own 
making, because in this way their ingenuity can 
be made more apparent to superticial observers 
than by further improvement of excellencies 
already carried so far as to leave no room for 
very obvious improvement. The chief aim is 
no longer to improve, but to find easy ways of 
imitating those appearances that have excited 
admiration. It is then that the word effects 
begins to become an important one. It means 
Some appearance that, having arisen from 
excellence, has so constantly accompanied that 
excellence as to become an indication thereof ; 
so that people, when they see the effect, infer 
without further trouble the presence of that 
excellence of which it was once the indication. 
In the second step of art its aim is no longer to 
improve, but to reproduce or exaggerate effects. 
In cheap works the effects are merely imitated, 
in pompous ones exaggerated ; but in both the 
end of the art has been changed and is no longer 
EXCELLENCE, but EFFECT. As long as art 18 
truly progressive and directed to excellencies no 
one complains of the want of variety. But 
when effect has become the object it is natural 
tc look for other kinds of effect. Hence travellers 
begin to extol and artists to imitate the building 
forms of Classical antiquity, and at length r 
variety of styles—i.c., to represent the effects 0 
the buildings of past ages and other nations 
And thus the art of building well becomes merge 
in that of so building as to represent the peculiar'- 
ties and some given class of ancient buildings, 
which is all that we now understand by the term 

rchitecture. ; 

- ne hl are wanting to distinguish theve two 
kinds of building. The words ancien: 4m 
modern are too vague. If we call the old species 
original, and the new representative dcnifl 
though the true distinction may not pe a 
expressed, perhaps no false one may be : | = 
We may divile English building into 
periods. . . The fourth period is introduce 
by the admission of a plurality of styles. 
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iod is distinguished by unbounded licence and 
fancied liberty, though really enslaved to vulgar 
dictation that has no idea of art but in deceit. 
It is the age of counterfeits, the age of ‘ restora- 
tions’ and of mock antiques. In such an age 

uliar interest attaches to the relics of the 
first period. Always beautiful, even when first 
erected, they have now acquired the beauty of 
being the only honest, the only real objects, 
amid a wide waste of hollow counterfeits. This 
is what consvitutes their inimitable beauty and 

iceless value; and this,is why, without anti- 
quarian spirit, we must mourn over the number 
of these precious irrecoverables lost. from year 
to year. The ravages of fire, commercial 
cupidity, and, worst of all, the forgery called 
‘restoration,’ have left this metropolis only four 
considerable portions of works of the age of 
unpretence.” 

This is quite a remarkable utterance for the 
decade 1840-50. The author goes on quite 
scientifically to call modern ecclesiastical efforts 
“pseudo-Gothic.” The main thought. of the 
next quoted author is very similar, but the 
word representative is changed to imitative. 

In the introduction to the last volume of his 
“History of Architecture,’ Fergusson, who 
usually passes for a cool, matter-of-fact observer, 
writes thus:—‘‘The Styles of Architecture 
which have been: described in the previous 
parts of this work may be called the True 
Styles. Those that remain to be examined 
may in like manner be designated the Copying 
or Imitative Styles of Architectural Art. It is, 
perhaps, not too much to say that no perfectly 
truthful architectural building has been erected 
in Europe since the Reformation. In modern 
designs there is always an effort to reproduce 
the style of some foreign country or that of 
some bygone age ; frequently both. St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s are not Roman buildings, though 
affecting a classical style of ornamentation ; 
and even the Walhalla [German] and Madeleine 
[French] are only servile copies. So, too, with 
our Gothic fashions. The best modern churches 
attain to no greater truthfulness or originality 
of design than exists in the Walhalla or in 
buildings of that class. All this degrades 
Architecture from its high position as a quasi- 
natural production to that of a mere imitative 
art. In this form it may be quite competent 
to qualify our tastes and feelings [? failings !] 
but can never appeal to our higher intellectual 
faculties. Besides this loss of intellectual 
value our art has lost all ethnographic significa- 
tion. So completely is this the case, that few 
are aware that such a science exists as the 
Ethnography of Art, and that the same shifting 
fashions have not always prevailed. While 
admiring the true Medieval Art with the 
intensest enthusiasm, I cannot without regret 
fee so much talent employed and so much 
money wasted in producing imitations of it, 
which are erected in defiance of every principle 
of Gothic Art. Neither can I look without 
extreme sorrow on the obliteration of everything 
that is truthful or worthy of study in our noble 
cathedrals or beautiful parish churches; nor 
do I care to refrain from expressing my dissent 
from the system which is producing these 
deplorable results. . , . All our grand old 

8 are now clothed in falsehood, and all 
our new buildings aim only at deceiving. If 
this is to continue, architecture in England is 
not Wort! writing about; but this work has 

R writicn that those who read it may be led 

to perceive iow false and mistaken the principles 
are on which modern architecture is based, 
how casy it would be to succeed, if we 
would only follow in the same path which has 
gs perfection in all countries in the world, 
nd in all ages preceding that to which the 

1 TY 1m tLis volume extends.” 

he follo« ‘ng rather long, and even so con- 

Hand 8 is from the introduction to the 

(1862) = 0 the International Exhibition 
» Dy roncis F, Palgrave, whose “ Golden 

: 5 well known. Some valuable 
—_ are Lc. admirably said with a force and 

— hardly less than Ruskin’s. 
“eo — TURE.—That art which literally 

ome to every one and of all the Fine 


Arts is the most practical—by a singular fate, is 
probably less a subject of popular thought and care 
than any other. Most persons have a certain 
interest in pictures, even if not much versed 
in painting they contend for the right to please 
themselves. But when a building is in question, 
we hear with alacrity the reply, ‘J know nothing 
of architecture.’ A brief sketch of the elements 
which compose the modern schools will, it is 
hoped, supply the main facts of the history, 
and explain the causes of an indifference so fatal 
to the progress of the art. . . . It is hardly 
known how the Greeks applied their style 
except to religious buildings; but in these they 
perfected or invented various forms of ornament 
corresponding to varieties in the proportion 
adopted from the strong severity of the Doric 
to the palm-like elegance of the Corinthian. 
And even from the scanty fragments of Attica 
and Sicily, it is clear that nothing could be less 
Hellenic than the coldness and monotony which 
have frozen imitated Greek architecture from 
the Romans downwards. It is doubtful whether 
the variety of the pointed style surpassed 
what a Grecian city presented ; and it is certain 
that an Athenian would have smiled at the 
ignorant pedantry with which Roman professors 
claimed the free forms of his architecture under 
the limits of the five orders. _« 
Romans, never highly gifted in the finer qualities 
of their mind, were now the inhabitants of a 
capital where fantasy ran riot in every puerility 
of imitation. The Romans matured but one 
structural form of permanent value—the dome ; 
but one type of structure—the basilica. The 
vast influence of their style belongs not to art 
but to politics. Roman architecture covered 
this Empire with trophies of colossal common- 
place. . . . It was a natural result of this 
lifeless effort that we should see pillars which 
give no support, and roof-cornices which carry 
no roofing ; whilst the arches lose the loveliness 
of their curve through the huge, unmeaning 
keystones by which they try to force them- 
selves into the prominence usurped by idle 
pilasters. A sense of power and a construction 
of weighty simplicity is the redeeming quality 
of the Roman style. The Romans were able 
to build huger piles than any other nation, but 
this cannot blind us to the fact that their 
imperial architecture is barbarous. Sense and 
feeling would set one fragment from the Parth- 
enon before all the palaces which Nero roofed 
with gold. The altered state of 
society during the later years of the Roman 
Empire gave a new impulse to building and 
constructive necessities produced forms which 
became of great value to art. In place of temples, 
with their externally decorated style, Halls 
of Justice and Baths were now required. In 
these attention was concentrated on internal 
effect and construction; as no precedents 
existed, and the builders had to think their 
work out unaided, common sense and the 
great mechanical skill of the Romans led them 
to inventions of importance. . Mean- 
while, that mysterious new life, which had 
lurked in catacombs or shown itself in martyr- 
doms, Christianity, took possession of the 
Basilicas. . . . Now came that mighty 
change for which the work of Rome had been 
the preparation. The characteristic of this 
art is that none other comes so directly home 
to man, and every phase of the human mind 
as it developed itself through ten centuries is 
written on the buildings of the Middle Ages. 
[A fine appreciation of Gothic follows and we 
reach the Renaissance] which has in ten thousand 
towns substituted baldness and bareness and 
blackness for the colour and charm and life of 
Gothic—unable to employ the commonest material 
and costly beyond the reach of all but the very rich. 
.* It was never treated as suitable for 
ordinary life; it cannot be rendered suitable 
for it. Unable to condescend to a cottage it 
triumphs as the decoration of the stage. Palladian, 
Renaissance, Italian, whatever name it bears, 
it is still but the copy of a copied architecture—a 
galvanised pedantry. Architecture such as this 
can have no hold on men’s hearts; vulgar pride 
or learned connoisseurship are the only tastes 
it appeals to.. And from its fatal dominion has 
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arisen an evil worse than the frozen formality 
it fosters; wherever this Palladianism has 
spread, with it spreads like a canker that dead 
indifference to art which will never be cured 
whilst men live and meet in buildings which can 
give them no real pleasure. But when once a 
practical, intelligible, and beautiful style 
arises the natural delight in architecture will 
arise with it and the cold, arrogant spectres of 
the bastard Roman pass beyond contempt. 

“The peculiar glory of Gothic is that it is 
equally adapted to every requirement. No 
other style is at once so high and so humble; so 
rigid in purpose or so free in arrangement, 
What was done in the Minster was done in the 
street, the style of the country was the style 
of the town—an architecture like the common 
sun, the air, the skies, suitable to church and 
palace, factory, cottage and castle ; taking each 
material from marble to rubble, and able to 
beautify the dwellings of the poor—the Archi- 
tecture of Home.” 

Much of this is so good, true and “ felt,” 
that I should like to expand it by comment, 
but I content myself with underlining a few 
phrases and passages. I have also wanted to 
quote at some length from “Six Essays on 
Architecture,” by John T. Emmett. Possibly 
I may have a chance of returning to this for- 
gotten but able critic. It would be useless to 
quote Ruskin or Morris, for when men are once 
known for having uttered wisdom they are 
ruled out of our reckoning. It would be as 
absurd as to call in St. John or Socrates to 
witness. Nor will I search out German and 
French testimony, Schopenhauer and Goethe, 
or Victor Hugo and Viollet-le-duc. I wish, 
indeed, I could put my hand on a flaming attack 
by Hugo on the destroyers who call themselves 
restorers, “murderers of ancient works of 
art,” which was published for the first time 
only about twenty-five years since. 

In Emerson’s Essays there is a sympathetic 
account of some architect who had propounded 
the strange idea that “ architecture ” should be 
realand reasonable. It seems to be this thought 
to which Thoreau refers in a passage which must 
be condensed :— 

“What does architecture amount to in the 
experience of the mass of men? True, there 
are architects so-called in this country, and I 
have heard of one at least possessed with the 
idea of making architectural ornaments have a 
core of truth, a necessity, and hence a beauty, 
as if it were a revelation to him. All very well 
perhaps from his point of view, but only a little 
better than the common dilettaniism. A senti- 
mental reformer in architecture, he began at 
the cornice, not at the foundation. It was only 
how to put a core of truth within the ornaments, 
not how the inhabitant might build truly 
within and without and let the ornaments take 
care of themselves. What reasonable men ever 
supposed that ornaments were in the skin 
merely—that the tortoise got his spotted shell 
by such a contract as the inhabitants of Broad- 
way their Trinity Church? But a man has no 
more to do with the style of architecture of his 
house than a tortoise with that of his shell. 
This man seemed to me to lean over the cornice 
and timidly whisper his half-truth to the 
occupants who knew better than he. Archi- 
tectural beauty has gradually grown from 
within outward, out of the necessities and 
character of the indweller, out of some uncon- 
scious truthfulness and nobleness, and whatever 
additional beauty of this kind is destined to be 
produced, will be preceded by a like unconscious 
beauty of life. A great proportion of archi- 
tectural ornaments are literally hollow, and a 
gale would strip them off like borrowed plumes 
without injury to the substantials. The spirit 
having departed out of the tenant it is the 
architecture of the grave.” Here again every- 
thing is seen clear to the bottom and everything 
is said. 

Prof. Gilbert Murray, writing of Greek poetry, 
turns for illustration to Greek building :— 

“The beauty is a fact, and if we tryTto 
analyse the sources of it we shall perhaps in 
part understand how it has come to pass. 
the first place it is not a beauty of ornament ; 
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it is a beauty of structure, a beauty of rightness 
and simplicity. Compare an athlete in flannels 
playing tennis, and a stout dignitary smothered 
in gold robes. Or compare a good modern 
yacht, swift, lithe and plain, with a lumbering, 
heavily-gilded sixteenth-century galleon, or 
even with a Chinese State junk; the yacht is 
far the more beautiful though she has not a 
hundredth part of the ornament. It is she 
herself that is beautiful because her lines and 
structure are right. The others are essentially 
clumsy and, therefore, ugly things, dabbed 
over with gold and paint. Now ancient Greek 
things for the most part have the beauty of the 
yacht. The Greeks used paint a good deal, 
but apart from that a Greek temple is almost 
as plain as a shed. ... aiming at no beauty 
except the truest. Greek poetry is statuesque ; 
it depends greatly on its organic structure.” 

I might put in evidence many more extracts, 
but it is needless to expand further. Every- 
body who has really ever said anything has 
said the same thing! To bring right up to 
date, I might quote at length from Mr. March 
Phillipps and Mr. Clutton Brock, and refer to 
Mr. Hirreil’s late outburst; but I will end 
with one verse of Mr. John Drinkwater’s on 
the human side of building : — 


“TI see the barns and comely manors planned 
By men who somehow moved in comely 
thought, 
Who with a simple shippon to their hand, 
As men upon some godlike business wrought; 
I see the little cottages that keep 
Their beauty still, where since Plantagenet 
Have come the shepherds happily to sleep, 
Finding the loaves and cups of cider set.” 





EXHIBITION NOTES. 


MR. WALCOT’S DRAWINGS. 


The notable event in picture exhibitions 
just now, especially for architects, will be the 
exhibition of brilliant drawings and etchings 
by Mr. Walcot, at the R.1.B.A. Galleries. 
The effect of these interesting drawings is very 
fine, and they do not injure each other, as so 
often happens in an exhibition. This brilliant 
work should bring the artist more clearly into 
his own than has yet been possible. His 
restoration pictures of ancient Greek buildings 
are wonderful. 


THE WALKER GALLERIES. 


The water-colour drawings by E. W. Powell 
at Walker’s Galleries are worth seeing. The 
artist covers a large range of subjects, and his 
facility for composition and colour is very 
‘evident. His treatment is broad and telling, 
and he is equally happy in the rendering of 
sunlit meadows and impressive rocky scenes. 
Two landscapes would serve as representative 
of his good eye for colour: Nos. 37 and 40, 
from such wide apart places as Sligachan and 
Buttermere ; the latter is particularly pleasing. 
There is a vivid force in his handling of such 
subjects as 28 (“Espiritu Santa, Ronda, 
Spain”), 19 (‘A Snowy Morning, Segovia ”’), 
and 14, and he has some telling architectural 
studies, such as 6, 2 (St. Omer), 8 (Arras), and 
82 (Arras Cathedral). The group of drawings 
from 1 to 6 strike a note of placid charm which 
is all too rare in our picture galleries. 


THE GIEVES GALLERY. 


The pictures by Donald Wood at the Gieves 
Gallery indicate much capable and earnest 
effort. We prefer those water colours which 
are more reticent as to colour, such as the 
sweet little drawing of moor sheep and the old 
yews, Warcop Hall. “Winterin Lowther Park,” 


‘High Cup Nick, Appleby,” “ Eden Bridge,” 
““The Church, Counerre,” and several others 
might be singled out for special note. The 
future should yield much to so capable an artist. 
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COTTAGE BLOCKS FOR LONDON WORKERS, 


By J. P. ORR. 





* (1) Tue buildings in which the bulk of the 
poor are housed in London are of two main 
types: (a) in congested centres, high dwelling 
blocks, (b) elsewhere, rows of two-floor 
cottages. 

(2) The writer wishes to advocate the 
adoption of a new type—the double cottage 
block (in effect, one row of two-floor cottages 
above another) wherever the two-floor cottage 
is found to be economically impossible, while 
at the same time the extension of existing 
open spaces is desirable and the removal of 
resident workers to other localities undesirable. 

(3) This advocacy—by one who yields to no 
social reformer in his admiration for the de- 
tached cottage in its own little garden as the 
ideal home for the man of small means—is 
based upon practical considerations, the out- 
come of detailed investigation of the special 
housing conditions and needs of London, in 
consultation with all classes concerned— 
officials, housing reformers, and especially 
housewives living in block tenements and 
cottages. 

(4) The double cottage block has been re- 
cently described in one of the Chadwick lec- 
tures by Mr. Topham Forrest, Architect to 
the London County Council (vide The Bu‘lder, 
page 243, and the designs on pages 280-1). 
The lecturer explained very clearly why cot- 
tages must give way to higher buildings in 
any housing scheme located near the heart of 
London. No one who has studied the London 
housing problem seriously will need to be 
convinced on this point; so the writer will not 
go over this ground again, but will at once set 
ont the result of his study of the problem to 
which this consideration gives rise, viz., how 
to minimise the disadvantages of the block 
dwelling and provide in high building blocks 
for workers of small means as Many as pos- 
sible of the amenities of the cottage home. 

(5) Some of the objections to block dwel- 
lings are based on uninformed prejudice and 
inexperience; so the writer attaches special 
importance to information which he picked up 
from housewives who had tried both cottages 
and block dwellings, by asking such questions 
as: ‘* Which do you prefer, and why? What 
objections have you to your present dwelling, 
and can you suggest improvements by which 
they may be overcome? ”’ 

Here is an analysis of some of the com- 
monest answers :— 

(a) Cottages preferred because: 

i. They are more homelike and private. 

ii. Their surroundings are more open. 


(b) Block dwellings preferred because : 
i. They are nearer my work. 
ii. They are more compact and easier 
to keep clean. 
(c) Objections to cottages: 
i. Rents too high. 
ii. Too far from work. 
iii. Too far from the cinema. 

(d) Objections to block dwellings : 

i. Rents too high. 

ii. Too far from country. 

iii. Not enough privacy. 

iv. Too much noise. 

v. No garden. 

vi. Not enough light and air. 
vii. Rooms too few and too small. 
viii. Too crowded. 

ix. Too many stairs. 

x. Washing and drying difficult. 
xi. Too many rules. 

(6) The items under (a) do great credit 
to the British housewife, and show that there 
is no falling away from the good old British 
tradition of the sanctity of the home. Great 
weight must be given to the value of privacy 
in considering the merits of any type of dwell- 
ing that is to be substituted for the one- 


family cottage. 


(7) The first item under (b) j at 3 
portance to the many wth Aad apa an 
ployed near the heart of London, especi lly 
if their work is of the kind that tect alwe J 
be done there and cannot, as in the pay 
some factories, be moved out to garden citi ; 
e.g., dock-work, work connected with centr ily 
situated buildings such as construction re 
pairs, cleaning, etc., and work in the theatres 
a hospitals, churches and other institu. 

ons. 

(8) As to the first item under (c 
it may be hoped that with the a _ 
normal conditions rents will fall. It is gener- 
ally admitted that the extra amenities jn 
post-war as compared with pre-war dwellings 
whether cottages or flats, are well worth the 
extra rent; but a large proportion of the 
workers for whose benefit the new amenities 
were provided have to forego them (and in. 
cidentally overcrowd the cheaper pre-war 
dwellings) because they cannot afford the 
rents. The question how to reduce cost, and 
consequently rent, involves, however, too much 
discussion to be taken up in this paper, and 
such discussion is unnecessary, as there is no 
difference between cottages and flats under 
this head. 

(9) Under (c) the second objection deserves 
more than passing notice. It is not only the 
cost of travelling to and from work that is 
objected to; the inconvenience and expense 
resulting from the worker's inability to go 
home for his midday meal have to be con- 
sidered also. A housewife who has recently 
moved from a cottage in Highgate to a block 
dwelling in Southwark because her husband 
works close by in Bermondsey, declares that 
the move saves her over 10s. per week, as 
her husband can easily walk to his work and 
come back to the midday meal. The corre- 
sponding loss entailed bv living in suburban 
cottages has to be multiplied by the number 
of workers in the family. Apart from con- 
siderations of expense, the fatigue and risk 
to health involved in long daily journeys in 
crowded trains are considerations which tell 
heavily with many workers in favour of living 
near their work. 

(10) Under (d) there is a formidable array 
of objections to block dwellings; but it will 
be found that they apply with far less force 
to the modern self-contained flats than to 
those of the older types, especially those which 
had w.c.’s or sculleries common to several 
dwellings, and that in the proposed double 
cottage blocks they lose most of their force, 
especially as regards privacy. 

(11) To take items 3, 4, 5, and 8 together, 
the root of the trouble lies in the large number 
of people using the common staircase in blocks 
of the ordinary type. In the new type only 
half of the tenants will use the common 
staircase; the rest wil) have their front doors 
on the street. In the ordinary four-floor flat 
three-quarters of the tenants use the common 
staircase. Again, in the new type. the 
tenants of the lower half will have practically 
as much privacy as if their dwellings were in 
a row of cottages; the fact that they have 
another row of cottages above them will make 
but little difference. A noisy tenant may be 
a nuisance to the people below, but not 5° 

much as in an ordinary block tenement, 8° 
there will be a whole floor between the The 


iving- or the two bedroom floors. 
Molin & ent blocks are too crowded 


objection that tenem é te: 
is based chiefly on the crowding of ch ~~ 
in the common yards and on the stairs. . 
however, proposed to have 4 garden for — 
of the lower dwellings in front, and for ‘ - 
of the upper dwellings in rear < oe caall 
This puts the tenants . hee J ees : an 


footing as those of by - & 
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is that in the large residential areas in which 
und is densely covered with small two- 


ge ttages, these should be replaced by 
four-floor blocks of the double cottage type, 


not in crder to get more people on to the site, 
but for the express purpose of devoting half 
the built-over area to permanent open space, 
giving everyone larger gardens and more 
light and air. High blocks, too closely 
arranged, shut out light and air from one 
another, especially if they have great length 
from east to west, but buildings of moderate 
height, such as those proposed (the upper- 
most floor is in the roof) will not have this 
disadvantage. They will generally be on 
three sides of a rectarigle, the fourth being 
an open side on the south. The main block 
will get sun on the south side all day; the 
two wings will get the sun on the east in 
the morning, and on the west in the evening. 

(13) As to item 7, there is no reason why 
the rooms in the new dwellings should not be 
as many and as large as in cottages; but 
the less the tenant can do with, the less the 
rent will be. The writer has heard a great 
many of the tenants of the post-war cottages 
and block. tenements say that they would 
willingly do with smaller rooms if-the rents 
were proportionately reduced. In some of the 
older block-tenements some rooms, particu- 
larly the sculleries, were far too small; but 
in the largest of the post-war types some 
rooms might well be reduced in size in order 
to bring the rents within the reach of more 
of the lower-paid workers. 

(14) The objection to many stairs (item 9) 

is @ serious one, especially where there is no 
dust-shoot and no lift. The difficulty of 
getting prams, coals, and dustbins up and 
down’ stairs is about the only thing that 
reconciles tenants to the ground-floor flats, in 
spite of the disadvantages of having noisy 
children playing just outside their windows 
and perhaps breaking them, and of having 
passers-by looking into the bedrooms. In the 
new type twice as many tenants as in the 
ordinary four-roomed type escape stairs to 
their living rooms altogether, while all the 
tenants have their bedrooms upstairs—a 
valuable advantage in point of privacy. No 
one can reasonably object to climbing up to 
the second floor by stairs. The labour of 
getting coal and dustbins up and down is not 
very serious, and even that may be reduced 
by simple goods lifts, worked by hand, such 
as are in use for flats all over London. The 
doctrine that if local authorities build block 
dwellings at all they should limit them to 
three floors has considerable support in Lon- 
don. Some of its supporters stigmatise the 
“piling '’ of more than three families above 
one another as ‘‘ warehousing,’’ not housing ; 
but in the new type no family has more than 
one above it, and, nevertheless, if a given 
number are to be accommodated on a given 
area, &@ larger proportion of that area can be 
devoted to open space under the new system 
than in three-floor blocks. 
_ (15) The difficulty about washing and dry- 
ing clothes is not very serious where sculleries 
are of fair size, as in modern blocks; when 
tach tenant has his own little bit of ground it 
will be still further reduced. 


(16) Rules are nowadays reduced to the 
minimum necessary to secure cleanliness and 
obviate nuisances. The most irksome is per- 


haps that under which tenants have to clean 
common passages and staircases in turn. 
There will be less to do in this line in the new 
, because common staircases are reduced, 
and each tenant has his own private staircase 
to look after. 
(17) The writer specially questioned 
tenants of tle few two-floor tenements that 
there are alrsly in London County Council 


tenement blo---. to find out possible objec- 
tions to ther». The only one he found that 
‘pplied to this type’ in particular was the 
trouble of cle ving the stairs, and only very 
ew housewiv: mentioned this. The great 


majority liked having their bedrooms up- 
provided that the staircase led from a 
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lobby and not from a living room. One men- 
tioned an advantage which had not occurred 
to the writer, viz., that children coming home 
with dirty boots could not be kept out of 
bedrooms in flats; but when the bedrooms 
were upstairs they could, and so there was 
less cleaning to be done. ; 

(18) The writer has seen plans of blocks 
proposed for Amsterdam with one two-floor 
dwelling above another in parts of them, 
but he is not uware of any double cottage 
blocks having been constructed in England. 
Perhaps readers of The Builder may know of 
some, and may be able to say how far they 
have proved satisfactory. 


——_+—>—+____ 


A MEDIAEVAL BUILDING 
3 PUZZLE. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

Between the windows of the south nave aisle 
of the great Cathedral of Winchester rise 
clustered columns supporting the vaulting and 
the arches dividing the bays. Between the 
second and third windows at the eastern end 
of this aisle one of these clustered columns is 
quite different from all the others. The main 
front shaft of this cluster rises from a base, but 
almost immediately begins to lean back till at 
about 10 ft. from the floor it has, to a very large 
degree, sunk into the nave wall and disappeared. 
This singular phenomenon seems to have no 
meaning, though, of course, there must have 
been a reason for such an oddity. 

If now we glance up to the vaulting above to 
see the method adopted to support the arch 
where the engaged shaft should have been 
carried up we see that the engaged shaft is 
there, supporting, as in every other bay, the 
transverse arch across the aisle. We see that 
the shaft is continued downwards till close to 
the spot where its lower portion rising from the 
floor has receded into the wall. 

At this point, there being no column to meet 
the descending portion, the downward shaft is 
suddenly terminated and supported on a finely- 
carved corbel, clearly of the same date as the 
rest of the construction of the vaulting. Why 





A Clustered Column in the South Nave 
Aisle at Winchester Cathedral. 
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has the lower part of the shaft been so deflected 
as to recede into the wall ? 

It should be mentioned that the diameter of 
the stones of the lower part of the shaft do not 
correspond with those of the upper portion, 
those of the lower shaft being of a slightly greater 
diameter. The base, too, of the lower shaft is 
quite unlike the rest of those in the aisle, being 
apparently in part made up quite roughly of 
some substance not stone, and is clearly no part 
of the original scheme of construction. Also, 
the lower shaft is considerably out of the per- 
pendicular, inclining perceptibly to the east as 
well as south into the wall. 

The disturbance exhibited in ancient wall 
surfaces in some churches is sometimes to be 
accounted for by the former presence of an altar, 
but the width of the aisle here seems to lend little 
support to such a theory. The bench table does 
not help us, and there is no sign of a piscina. 
The corbelling of the upper shaft in place of the 
usual floor base would have given about 12 in. 
extra width to the aisle, but this is in part lost 
by the disposition of the lower shaft and base. 

We may sum up the difficulties in six 
questions :— 

(1) Why was not the upper shaft brought 
down to the floor as is the case with all the 
others in the aisle ? 

(2) Why does the lower shaft recede into the 
wall ? 

(3) When was the lower shaft constructed ? 

(4) Why are the stones of the lower shaft of 
a different diameter ? 

(5) Why is the lower shaft intentionally built 
out of the perpendicular ? 

(6) What is this lower shaft doing here at 
all? It supports nothing and is not orna- 
mental. 


The illustration is reproduced from a photo- 
graph taken by the kind permission of the 
Dean and Chapter, and well displays the curious 
features of this problem. 


[The shaft may have been cut away for 
a statue on a bracket.—Ep.] 


————_—>e—_____ 


THE L.C.C, BUILDING 
PROGRAMME. 


Tse London County Council, at its recent 
meeting, approved an estimate of £5,344,705 for 
the year 1923-24, £2,417,050 of which sum 
related to housing. An amendment, moved 
by Mr. Percy Harris, M.P., and seconded by Sir 
Edgar Bonham-Carter, to increase the estjmate 
for housing by £1,000,000 was defeated on a 
division by 70 votes to 40. 

Lieut.-Colonel Cecil Levita (Chairman of the 
Committee) said the housing estimates were 
based on the idea that the Council would house 
110,000 persons within two years, on the calcula- 
tion of five persons to each house. In the 9,000 
houses already built, however, the number per 
house was 7.5. The statistics of the Census for 
London showed an average of 6.5 persons per 
house. Therefore, if they took the figure at 7.5, 
the number actually in occupation of the 
Jouncil’s new houses under the Part IIIT scheme 
(t.e., new houses independent of slum clearances) 
the estimates provided for housing 120,000 
persons within two years. Considering that 
since the Armistice the total provision for 
London was under 13,000, he did not think it a 
bad programme for the Council to put forward 
16,000 houses of its own. It was the general 
belief that Manchester had framed a Bill for the 
House of Commons and arranged the terms. 
The L.C.C. had, however, put forward proposals 
long before Manchester, involving a subsidy not 
of £6, but of £4. In so far as Manchester had 
given them an improvement of 50 per cent. on 
the loss, they were grateful to them. The 
Committee had budgeted for 10,000 houses to 
be built in two years by private enterprise, and 
6,000 by the Council. He desired the widest 
publicity to be given to his statement that any 
proposals in regard to housing which might be 
submitted to the Committee by builders would 
be welcomed, 
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THE COST OF BUILDING: 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN SMALL HOUSES. 





By HORACE R, APPELBEE. 


{r is not the object of this article to discuss 
prices of labour or materials, or the relative 
advantages of one material against another, 
but, in view of present all-round high costs, 
to consider where it is proper and useful to 
economise and where gains may be made 
without addition to the cost. 

The drawings exhibited in The Builder com- 
petition seem to suggest that economy is pro- 
duced by curtailing floor area. To some 
extent that is so, but it may be carried too 
far. In the winning design for the larger house 
the main block is a rectangle, 37 ft. 6 in. by 
20 ft., admirable in its simplicity and for 
roofing purposes. By the side is a small one- 
story annexe. This rectangle is divided longi- 
tudinally into two unequal parts; the larger 
contains three sunny rooms on each floor, the 
other a collection of small apartments neces- 
sary to complete the house. These are well 
arranged among themselves, but are too 
cramped; in particular the w.c.’s are incon- 
venient and the stairs impossible. On the 
other hand, the simple arrangement produces 
a corresponding extravagance by requiring 
nearly 50 ft. of frontage, and it must be borne 
in mind that this means a big cost for sewer, 
kerb, roadmaking, etc., a return on the capital 
outlay for which has to be included in the 
rent, which was limited. The whole of the 
front part of this house is cut too fine to be 
convenient; it would be almost impossible to 
take a large piece of furniture upstairs, and 
when the inevitable coffin does come the 
small sitting-room will have to be turned into 
a mortuary for the time being. 

In one of the commended designs for the 
smaller house this cutting of floor area led to 
another objectionable feature. In a small and 
narrow hall the kitchen door was at one end, 
the parlour door almost adjoined on one side, 
and directly opposite was a w.c. door. As the 
writer has faith in the assessor's award, it 
must be inferred that most of the other 300 
must have had more or worse faults than 
these. 

Probably in each instance the object was to 
keep the floor area, and consequently the cube, 
to the lowest possible limit, and not realising 
that in so doing the rate per foot cube was 
going up. ; 

A writer in The Builder recently pointed 
out that a house with a steep tile roof has 
much greater cube than one with a flat roof 
over the same arrangement of rooms, although 
the total cost would be approximately the 
same. This means that the rate per foot cube 
is higher with a flat roof than with a pitched 
roof: higher, that is, for the two living 
stories, which are not changed in arrange- 
ment, size, or detail. Evidently, then, cube 
cost has nothing to do with actual cost. It 
is only a useful means of comparing two 
similar buildings with a view to forming an 
estimate of the one from the known cost of 
the other, such as one flat-topped house with 
another flat-topped house. It is not useful to 
compare the simple packing-case order of cot- 
tages of to-day with the broken up, over- 
designed style of, say, thirty years ago. 

But if it is true in the instance above that 
the reduction of cube does not mean reduction 
of cost, it can also be shown that a material 
addition to the cube may bring the total cost 
down. A space of 25 or 30 ft. wide has to 
be roofed, and we may do it with two spans 
or one. Two spans mean extra ridge and 
plates, and double the number of rafter ends 
to be notched, splayed, ‘and fitted, and, above 
all, if done well, the cost of a lead gutter 
between them. ead laid in gutters to-day 
is about 6d. per lb., and, at 7 Ib. per ft., 
8s. 6d. a ft. super. for the leadwork only! 
Evidently one span will eliminate this, but 
the cube of the roof portion wil] be doubled. 


It is the increase of voids in proportion to 
the actual constructional parts that reduces 
the cost per foot cube, because the voids in 
themselves cost nothing, and it is just exactly 
these voids that are required in the winning 
(larger house) design to make it. workable. 
The width of the narrow section is about 
6 ft. 6 in. between the plaster faces, and 
another foot would make all the difference to 
the comfort and value of the house. What 
would it cost?—a foot of end wall (that is, 
about 1 per cent. of the external and party 
wall) and a strip of floor, etc.; not a single 
extra on doors, windows, sanitary fittings, soil 
pipe, or r.w.p. The stairs might be an inch 
or two wider between the strings, but the 
expensive parts of balusters, handrail, newel, 
strings, and spandril framing under would not 
change. It must be admitted that this is an 
extra that can be measured, but it should not 
add 1 per cent. to the total cost, although it 
adds 5 per cent. to the total of the cube of the 
main block. If, however, that extra is one 
that cannot be afforded we must realise that 
the plan is of the wrong type for strict 
economy. The effect of the big frontage on 
the rent has already been pointed out. The 
building, being a long and narrow rectangle, 
is easy to roof, but so would be a somewhat 
shorter and wider one, with some saving in 
external wall. The perimeter of the plan 
under discussion is 116 ft. for an area of 
760 ft. super. If it were a square instead, 
760 ft. super would have a side of about 
27 ft. 6 in., or a total perimeter of 108 ft. 
Not a very great saving, perhaps, but one 
which in brickwork alone is five or six times 
as much as the extra proposed above, and, as 
already shown, this, by widening the span, 
actually adds to the cube in the roof. 

With a given cube the cost per foot is in- 
creased in two ways; one, by better or more 
expensive work or material, and for this 
article this point is not further considered. 
The other way is by increased sub-division 
of the interior, such as separate bath and w.c. 
apartments, each with its own door and 
window, instead of combining them, and 
again the equipment may be added to. The 
bathroom has a lavatory basin added, the 
same in one or more bedrooms, and it will be 
seen that the space in which these fittings 
are placed may be added to without increas- 
ing the cost of the fittings—or 50 per cent. 
added to the area of the house, or part of it, 
will not add 50 per cent. to the cost of it. 

The reason for this is easily seen if we 
compare two rooms, one 10 ft. by 10 ft., the 
other 12 ft. by 12 ft., with doors, windows, 
and fireplaces fdentical. Ten ft. by 10 ft. is 
100 sq. ft., and 12 ft. by 12 ft. is 144 sq. ft. 
(approximately 50 per cent. increase in area). 
Evidently the cost of floorboards and the lath, 
plaster, float, and set of ceiling will increase 
50 per cent., but the perimeter of 10 ft. by 
10 ft. is 40 ft., and the perimeter of 12 ft. by 
12 ft. is 48 ft., an increase of 20 per cent. 
only. The run of cornice and skirting will 
only increase 20 per cent., and the mitres, 
etc., not at all. The doors and linings, the 
windows complete, grate, mantel, tiles, and 
hearth will all show no increase, or a very 
slight one. 

From this we see that there are three dis- 
tinct groups of items included in our foot cube 
price, and in planning with a view to both 
economy and convenience the difference must 
be borne in mind :— 

(1) There are a number of items that do 

not change. 

(2) Others vary directly in proportion to 
the floor area, so that 10 per cent. more 
floor is 10 per cent. more cost, and so 
on. 
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(8) The remainder, and by far the most 
important, vary directly as thc | 

of the walls. ength 

The first group includes the range, boiler 

copper, stoves and mantels, hearths, bath’ 


lavatory, sink, w.c. fittings, vertical <i] pipe 
and vent, r.w.p., manholes, and usually the 
doors, their frames or linings, and furniture, 

The second group is essentially floor and 
ceiling finish, or anything for these measured 
super., such as concrete, but not joists, which 
are properly in a section of their own. 

The third section is the walls and their 
finish, in and out, the eaves gutters and the 
drains. 

Some items, such as services for water (hot 
and cold), gas, and electricity, are in two 
classes, vertically in (1) and horizontally in (3), 

For the purposes of an Architectural Asso. 
ciation paper many years ago the priced bill 
of quantities for a £1,450 house was analysed 
and compared with a similar plan showing 
50 per cent. floor increase everywhere, with 
the result that 





About £240 showed no increase ~~ £240 
» 930 4, 20% , to* 1,116 
” 280 ? 50% ” ”» / 420 

£1,450 £1,776 
Extra 13* 
£1,789 


* Some joists might need to be deeper. 


or between 20 per cent. and 25 per cent. in- 
crease of cost for 50 per cent. additional 
accommodation. Assuming, for the sake of 
round figures, that the inclusive cost was 1s. 
per cubic ft., it will be seen that 2d. of this 
is for items unaffected by considerable varia- 
tions of the size of the rooms, and therefore 
10d. may be said to represent the carcass as 
originally designed. 

Applying this to the prize design, the total 
cost would be near £900 and the carcass 
about £750, the cramped w.c. (pro rata) 
about £7 10s., and the extra to make it con- 
venient would be £1 10s., or £2 at most. 
The apparatus with water supply, s.p. (in- 
eluding vent and branch drain to manhole), 
would be exactly the same in the larger or 
smaller apartment. The door and window 
would also probably be the same. It is very 
similar with the staircase, the increase desired 
being an increase of void, of space to move 
in. Suppose an adult occupying the bedroom 
over the kitchen had to be removed on 4 
stretcher, the need for something different 
will be apparent. It would not be sufficient 
to take doors off their hinges; the partition 
between the w.c. and store would have to be 
removed before the head of the stairs could 
be reached, and the cupboard enclosure by the 
front door removed to get out. 

It is said that some of the latest-economy 
small flats of New York consist of a living: 
room and two recesses, one fitted as a dress: 
ing-room, with folding bed and _ lavatory 
basin, and the other as a miniature kitchen. 
Such compactness may be permissible where 
land is more valuable than here, but it 8 
surely inexcusable where land is so cheap 
that a little house can have 50 ft. frontage. 

T’o sum up, we have :— 

(1) A large part of the cost is ‘’ equip 
ment ” and fixed, and will not be reduced by 
greatly restricted floor areas. 

(2) Simple roofing leads to economy, 
long narrow building is ideal in this respect. 
but leads to additional cost in other ways. A 
square building may actually reduce the cost 
while it adds to the cube. 


and 4 


(3) The saving due to curtailing ‘o an I 
convenient and at times an unwork be 
mum of the hall and minor apartme:ts 18 ™ 

contain 


worth while, as these nearly alway= 
the most expensive part of the fix! part 0 
the cost. . 

(4) In addition to the young ar healt : 
who build, the aged, the sick, and death itse 
must be taken into account, and outlay ®” 
their behalf is essential in a well-plar ned home 
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BLACKPOOL HOUSING 
SCHEME. 





THE perspective view (p. 573) gives an 
idea of the St. Anne’s-road and Watson’s- 
lane scheme in connection with Blackpool's 
municipal housing, which is now in its final 
stages of completion. When completed this 
schemé will comprise 360 houses, of which 
206 are already occupied, and a further 68 are 
in course of erection. 

The house plans, etc., show Types A3 and 
B3, a feature of the former class being the 
loggias on the south of each living-room, 
opening on to which are folding doors, thus 
enabling the occupants in hot weather to live 
practically in the open air, enjoying all the 
benefits of the sun whilst deriving protection 
from the elements by reason of its built-in 
nature. 

The loggias to the parlour type, whilst 
giving many of the advantages of the last- 
named, provide facilities for the training of 
creepers and roses, the appearance of which 
adds +ealthy tone and picturesqueness to the 
general scheme. 

The road running across the site at an 
angle of 45 deg. is the nucleus of one of 
Blackpool's many new arterial roads. The 
project has resulted in a new popular resi- 
dential unit of Blackpool, and much credit is 
due to the untiring efforts and progressive 
initiative of the Corporation Housing Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Edgar D. Dennis, M.S.A., 
M.R.San.Inst., is the architect and surveyor. 


—— © —~—G@ --- — 


Town-Planning Institute. 


The address of the Town-Planning Institute 
is now Maxwell House, 11, Arundel-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 

The meeting originally arranged for May 11 
will now be held on May 4, when Mr. Warwick 
Draper, M.A., will read a paper entitled “ The 
Law Relating to Town Nuisances.” {Notice 
will be given as to place“of meeting. % 
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Blackpool Corporation Housing Scheme: Class ‘‘B3” Houses. Mr. Encar D. Dennis, M.S.A., Architecr 
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Blackpeol Corporation Housing Scheme: Group of Four Type “A3” Houses, South Aspect 


Mr. EpGar D. Dennis, M.S.A., Architect. (See p. 571.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Dry Rot of Wood and Sanitation. By ProrEssor 
Prrcy Groom, M.A., D.Sc. F.L.S. (London: 
Alfred Haworth & Co., Ltd.) 


This is a reproduction in pamphlet form of 
a Chadwick Lecture delivered at the R.I.B.A., 
and it need hardly be said that the subject is of 
vital importance both to architect and builder. 
‘The main conditions that favour the growth of 
dry rot are well known and there is no excuse 
for anyone concerned in building neglecting 
precautions for the avoidance of damp and air 
stagnation, but at the same time these precau- 
tions are not nearly sufficient, and this paper 
shows us what a terribly insidious enemy we 
have to face. We should have liked a more 
exhaustive account of the difference between 
dry rot and “ wet rot.” The average man dis- 
tinguishes between them by the fact that 
whereas the former will spread from joist to 
joist and even creep through brick walls, the 
latter only affects the portion of wood actually 
exposed to alternations of dryness and moisture, 
and has not the power to spread even to the 
permanently dry parts of the same piece of 
timber; neither, of course, has it the smell or 
appearance of dry rot. It is somewhat reassur- 
ing to find that the latter can apparently only 
cause unhealthiness indirectly, by rendering the 
house damp through the manufacture of water 
by the fungus itself, and that there is no evidence 
either that the vigorous fungus or its putrefying 
corpse can give off poisonous gases. The author 
concludes by saying “in fact, the contrary is 
assumed to be the case,” a statement that, 
standing by itself, is bewildering. The pamphlet 
includes some valuable particulars concerning 
different types of fungicides. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906 (With 
Notes, Rules, Orders and Regulations). By 
W. Appineton Wiis, LL.B. (Barrister- 
at-Law). (London: Butterworth & Co. 
1923.) Price 15s. net. 

We have received the twenty-first edition of 
this admirable text book, and it requires no 
commendation at our hands as it has proved 
its own excellence. The first edition appeared 
in 1897, two editions being issued in that year 
and three in the following year, and these have 
been followed at frequent intervals by other 
editions. In a preface to this edition the 
author states it has been revised down to the 
end of 1922, and that cases decided by the 
Court of Appeal in October and November last, 
though not yet reported, are noted in the text, 
whilst the effect of the latest Order in 1923, 
that relating to dermatitis, is also stated at 
page 327. 

The author has had long practical experience 
in the subject he treats of, and those who have 
relied upon former editions will welcome this 
volume brought thoroughly up to date and 
retaining all the well-known features. The last 
edition appeared in 1921. The complication of 
this legislation can be gathered from the Table 
of Cases which, closely printed and averaging 
at least 25 cases to the page, occupies some 
74 pages. Modern legislation lends itself to 
litigation, and the serious attention of the 
legislature should be given to the evils attending 
the present system of drafting Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Consider the money wasted in contesting 
these two thousand or so cases which it must be 
remembered principally consist of appeals from 
the “rustic” tribunals it was intended should 
be established under these Acts, and the Rent 
Acts furnish another example. The text book 
writers perform a valuable service in collecting 
the cases and expounding the principles of law 
laid down in them, and Mr. Willis provides an 
excellent handbook in a small space; but the 
legislature would save a vast expenditure of 
public money if it abandoned the complicated 
and obscure terms inserted in statistics re- 
lating to domestic subjects, and the legislation 
tends to descend to matters of too much detail. 
The modern citizen is tied hand and foot by 
the law, and the simplest matter may involve 
him in litigation which may be carried to the 
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Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., War Memorial. 
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House of Lords. It is probably no exaggeration, 
however, to say that text books like that before 
us have done much to prevent the litigation 
being even more “extensive. 


The Dutch Modern Country-House. By J. H. W. 
LELm™AN and K. StuyTeRMAN. (Martinus 
Nijhoff, 9, Lange Voorhout, The Hague.) 
Price 20 guilders. 

This is an excellently printed and bound 
collection of recent work in Holland. The 
work of all the well-known architects is in- 
cluded, and there are some good examples of 
everyday productions. Each photograph is 
accompanied by a plan or plans, and Mr. 
Leliman contributes an introductory chapter on 
the development of this type of architecture. 
The really striking houses are few in number, 
and the more grotesque examples of the modern 
Dutch school are entirely omitted. Although 
this may be wise, there are included, on the 
other hand, many examples of the type that 
one associates here with the advertisements in 
the local house-agent’s window, and are too 
much like some of the worst type of suburban 
builders’ work to be attractive. The thatched 
roofs are good, and the use of reed thatch has 
been well studied, but the flat-roof houses do not 
commend themselves. Among the most pleasing 
pictures are the reproductions of the old country 
farmhouse. As one would expect from recent 
construction in Holland, there are some fine 
examples of good brickwork, but in some in- 
stances the house appears to have been designed 
rather to exhibit the brickwork than to provide 
a home. 


rected by Messrs. H. W. Casumore &-Co. 


Post Office London Directory, 1923. 


We have received a copy of the 124th edition 
of Kelly’s Post Office London Directory. The 
publication, which contains many improvements, 
comprises over 3,900 pages, and deals with the 
whole of the Administrative County of London, 
forming a reliable and up-to-date guide to the 
commercial, professional, political, municipal, 
official, legal, banking and private life of the 
County of London. When it is stated that there 
are over 300,000 corrections, practically all 
caused by the changes which have taken place 
in the population of London in the twelve 
months that have elapsed since the last edition 
was published, it will be seen that every en: 
deavour has been made to make this popular 
directory as complete as possible. A number of 
new trades have been included for the first time, 
and a novel and useful feature is the publication 
of the seating plans of the leading London 
theatres and places of entertainment 

The Parliamentary section contains the names 
of the Members of the newly-elected House < 
Commons, together with particulars o! 4 


changes in the personnel of the Ministry, = 
consequent on the change of Government. = 
trades and professional section contain t . 
names of persons engaged in trades an: ? 
fessions atranged under their respective |" . _ 
or professions. Where, in any profession, rs 
been considered desirable to point out tho~ bes: : 


are members of any particular body, this ha 
done; thus, in the list of architects, tho = 
are Fellows or Associates of the Royal In °' . 4 
of British Architects, are marked acco! ay . 
The Directory is published at 55s., carriir” i" 
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THE TOWN-PLANNING INSTITUTE. 


CONGESTED AREAS. 


Mr. H. V.¥Lancaester, F.R.1.B.A. (Presi- 
dent), occupied the chair at a special meeting 
of the Town- Planning Institute, recently, 
at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
when there was a large attendance for the dis- 
cussion on the paper of Mr. L. G. Evans, on 
“ Acquiring and Replanning Congested Areas,” 
an abstract of which appeared in T'he Builder 
for March 23. 

Mr. H. HorsBurGH CAMPBELL (City Engineer, 
Edinburgh) contributed a paper on the same 
subject, in which he referred to the Housing 
Act of 1890 and the very lean harvest which 
had resulted from it, as only thirty-two improve- 
ment schemes had been made under it for 
the whole of the United Kingdom. That was 
due mainly to the cumbrous character of the 
compensation clauses and their burden upon 
the community. In Edinburgh the cost per 
house of the slum property acquired for demo- 
lition was about £100. In comparison therewith 
they expected to acquire the areas which they 
were now treating under the 1919 Act at about 
one tithe of that figure, mainly because of the 
enactment decreeing the value of property 
included in the scheme as site value. That was 
to say, as a site cleared of buildings and avail- 
able for development in accordance with the 
building regulations of the district. Mr. Evans 
seemed to have much difficulty in his mind as 
to what buildings and areas might or might not 
be included as the subjects of an improvement 
scheme, but in practice in Edinburgh they 
had not found those difficulties. Difficulties 
there were, of course, but not such as need 
deter any authority from going straight forward 
in that reformative work, which was so long 
overdue. In Edinburgh, in the preparation 
of their schemes, any additions to the area 
which were necessary in order to make the 
scheme efficient in the opinion of the authority 
were shown upon the maps or plans by a dis- 
tinctive blue colour. If there existed within 
the defined limits of an unhealthy area certain 
houses or buildings which per se were not 
unhealthy, then they would be transferred 
to the blue-coloured class as added subjects, 
and would be compensated at full value. In 
the recent official inquiry at Edinburgh they 
had houses embedded in certain large blocks 
of tenements which might by themselves be 
considered good and fit, and although these 
were marked as portions of the unhealthy 
area in the official plans, yet it did not invali- 
date the plan. It simply meant that the Board 
of Health might decree those individual houses 
as healthy subjects added for the purpose of 
making the scheme efficient. The scheme in 
Edinburgh as to which the official inquiry was 
recently held related to two of the oldest 
thoroughfares and districts of the city, viz., 
the Cowgate and Grassmarket—thoroughfares 
there were redolent of history—and many of 
the buildings affected were ancient. But 
centuries old as some of them were, and now 
made down into single-apartment houses, over 
their portals might be written “ Ichabod.” 
But they were the survivals of an earlier age, 
and their preservation or extinction was one of 
the thorny questions of the moment. He 
thought h« might say, for the comfort of the 


lovers of oid Edinburgh, that the policy of 
Preservation would ve They had , Me 
buil ~d ‘iat preservation of the individual 
uuding was quite consistent with the pro- 
gramme of reconstruction of the area where 
ov lens for sight were applied in time to 
Eat — 'aose two ideas. The proposal in 
ony urgh w»s to provide houses of one and 
aati on the nearest available land 
the h @muc and a quarter away. The bulk of 
uses would be of two apartments and 


ie a cases of three apartments for cases 

& te fre were more than three persons. 

ie would have its own sanitary 

ies > ation, and tenements of two and 
Coms their own baths. 


Mr. Orr expressed his pleasure on hearing 
that Edinburgh was finding no difficulty with 
the 1919 Act, as his impression was that 
Section 9 of the Act would have prevented 
schemes being proceeded with. He considered 
the Clause somewhat confiscatory. The London 
County Council had carried out many small 
improvement schemes under the 1890 Act, and 
had written down land used for rehousing by 
£1,000,000. The Act of 1919 was passed to 
enable that loss to be thrown on the property 
owner, but he did not think the owner ought to 
be called on to bear the loss resulting from the 
land being put to anything but its best use. 
What they wanted was to combine slum 
clearances with what in Bombay they called 
street improvement schemes. If they wanted 
to make rehousing cheaper they could do so by 
adopting block tenements, although he knew 
that was not a popular proposal. At the same 
time he thought the putting of people in 
cottages in the suburbs had been carried a little 
too far by some authorities, and it was quite 
possible to house some people in the centre of 
the town in block tenements if they were of 
the proper kind. Mr. Evans had mentioned 
many diffieulties in the way of carrying out 
schemes, but he did not think they were 
insurmountable. 

Mr. L. G. Evans said that the evidence of 
Mr. Campbell supported his view that only 
houses which were dangerous or injurious to 
the health of the inhabitants either of the 
buildings in the area or of the neighbouring 
buildings could be purchased at site value. It 
was true they could put in other buildings to 
make the scheme efficient, but these had to be 
bought at full value. It came back to what he 
said, that it was all a question of money, for 
they could replace the whole of London if they 
had the money. They had to remember that 
people in days gone by erected and bought 
property quite legally. He knew a lady who 
depended solely on the income from property 
purchased by her father in a district marked 
for a scheme in Manchester, and she would be 
dispossessed of her property if the scheme went 
through. Those schemes came before members 
of the Councils who put the question to them- 
selves as to their own position if the property 
belonged to them, and they would not get those 
people to do an injustice. Single-room tene- 
ments might suit Edinburgh, but the people of 
Salford and Manchester did not want them. 
In Salford they took people miles away to the 
suburbs, and the result was that those who 
wished to be near their work would not go. 

Mr. Morris (Town Clerk of Chesterfield) 
said that prior to 1919 there were very little 
differences in the prices paid for the acquisition 
of property included in an unhealthy area, and 
that which was called neighbouring land 
included for the purpose of making a scheme 
efficient, and so long as that state of things 
existed no one took the trouble to contest in 
a court of law the accuracy of the official 
representation made by the medical officer of 
health. After 1919, however, the situation 
was very different, and a great injustice might 
be done to the owners of property included in 
the official representation, if it was property 
which ought not to be included. The point 
was not going to be settled by the Ministry of 
Health or the official arbitrator, but would 
have to be settled by the courts of law. 

Mr. H. Stewart remarked that there was 
no reason to think that the cost of slum clear- 
ances would be so costly as Mr. Evans suggested. 
So far as the figures given by the author of the 
paper in regard to the congested areas of Salford 
were concerned, it appeared that it would mean 
a rate of 3d. in the £ to clear the whole of those 
slums. If the problem was confined to actual 
slums it lost a great deal of its magnitude and 
came to a question very largely of building 
houses at the lowest possible cost. 

Mr. MoG. Eacar believed that town planning, 
properly understood, was the solution for many 
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of their social evils, but he deprecated the use 
of words as loosely as some members did, He 
referred to Mr. Orr’s use of the word “ confis- 
cator”’ in regard to Clause 9 of the 1919 Act, 
whilst the widow owner had been brought 
forward in opposition to every scheme of social 
improvement in the last hundred years. Then 
it was important to get the*term “ congested 
area’ disentangled from the term “ we 
areas,” There were congested areas whic 
were slums, and somes which were not slums, 
and there were slums which were not congested 
areas. They had the problem of the congested 
area before them as well as the problem of the 
unhealthy area. In several of the London 
boroughs they had the problem of the block 
dwellings, owing to the misguided philanthropy 
of early housing reformers, and they had 1,400 
to 1,500 people to the acre. He knew of block 
dwellings which had become slums in fifty years. 
The first block dwelling in London to be con- 
demned was pulled down in 1920, and since then 
another block dwelling, erected in 1882, had been 
included in an official representation. In the 
Tabard-street area they had dealt with 250 
people to the acre, but what would they do when 
they had to deal with 1,400 or 1,500? It was 
a question which should be tackled by the 
Institute. People living in the Tabard-street 
area were overcoming their reluctance to live 
in block dwellings. ‘They said they were pill- 
boxes, but it was nice to have an open space 
in front of them. If they could get buildings 
arranged around open spaces of fair size, 
decently built and planned for the decencies of 
life, whether the tenements be two- or three- 
roomed, people would be glad to live in them in 
preference to small dwellings. If, however, they 
put block dwellings in courts, with little concrete 
yards between, such as those which had been 
built by railway companies, people would refuse 
to live in them. 

Mr. F. W. Piatt (Oity Surveyor, Manchester) 
said that Mr. Evans had mere 4 the question of 
the factory being in the centre of a slum area, 
but if that building was one in every respect 
suitable as a factory under the present system 
of valuation, the owner would be paid a fair 
price for it, and it ought not to be beyond the 
wit of the man re-designing the area to utilise 
the factory and save taking it down. Manchester 
and Salford were fairly typical of most large 
cities. Manchester could re-house every person 
likely to be displaced within two-and-a-half 
miles, and Salford, with one exception, could 
do the same. If they could do that, why should 
they crowd people on top of one another? He 
had visited Glasgow and Edinburgh to inquire 
into these tenement buildings, and the most 
he could recommend his Council to do was 
to build small two-storied detached flats. 
He went into the figures very carefully and 
did not think it was possible to save more 
than 5 per cent. by housing people in that 
particular way as against building self-contained 
cottages. Mr. Evans had shown clearly what 
could be included in a congested area, and he 
saw no reason for taking a pessimistic view of the 
situation. 

Mr. W. R. Davipas said that, from the town- 
planner’s point of view, little would be done 
in the way of big improvement schemes by the 
use of Section 9 of the 1919 Act. It would 
result only in a series of nibbles, which would 
be useful in themselves, but would be only a 
small part of what should be big reconstruction 
schemes. The thing must be dealt with in a 
comprehensive way, and they must have even 
greater powers than at present to acquire 
property. Mr. Orr, in dealing with Bombay, had 
the power practically to take property by the 
simple serving of a notice, and it made a great 
deal of difference whether they had autocratic 
powers such as that. In the new Town-Planning 
Act to deal with built-up areas which must come, 
they must have more comprehensive powers to 
deal with a large area over a long period of time. 
If they took Bermondsey as an example, it was 
possible to lay down a plan of what it should be 
in fifty years’ time, and if they could acquire 
the land, they need not pay large sums, and it 








would be possible by a very slight amendment 
of existing powers to replace such an area at 
little or no cost. But they could not expect 
to do it at once. The real value of what had 
been termed a confiscatory clause was that it 
enabled responsible officials to deal with parti- 
cular owners and secure improvements without 
going into court at all. 

Tue Presipent said that, in framing the 
series of meetings on congested areas, it was 
not the idea of the Institute to limit the dis- 
cussion to particular features, but they could 
not, of course, wander all round the subject, 
and Mr. Evans had rendered great service 
in bringing before them the position of un- 
healthy houses. At a further meeting they 
hoped to have broader issues raised as to what 
was really needed to start the work of trying 
to get a general improvement of the worst 
areas of their cities. 





THE WEEK IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


WEstTMINSTER, Wednesday. 
Price of Building‘ Materials. 


Mr. R. Murray said one of the difficulties in 
the way of housing was the question of prices, 
which, in turn, were intimately connected with 
the question of the control of material. It 
was a long-established fact that we had in 
this country to-day a series of close and very 
well-organised combines, trusts, or rings con- 
trolling the prices of material. He desired 
to press on the Government the need for taking 
every step within their power to control these 
rings which artificially kept up the price of 
building material. The Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee which in 1921 inquired 
into the question of profiteering, showed that 
the National Light Castings Association did not 
merely control, but deliberately laid down the 
price of 95 per cent. of all the material they 
produced for house-building, and in so doing 
controlled the remaining five per cent. The 
result of inquiry by committees showed that 
shameless profiteering was and had been going 
on in drain pipes, glazed tiles, bricks, slates, 
and such materials. The moment local authori- 
ties began to speed up house-building these 
jackals of industry were going to sweep down 
upon the booty. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Minister of 
Health, said there would be general agreement 
that everyone was anxious to prevent any 
repetition of the great rise in prices which 
accompanied the “ Addison” scheme houses. 
If such a rise took place it would mean the 
wrecking of the new housing scheme. It was 
quite a mistake to suppose that a combination 
must necessarily be a combination of swindlers, 
or that a trade combination meant always an 
increase in prices. The proper objects of such 
® combination were to prevent cut-throat 
competition. It was, of course, quite possible 
for such a combination, if it had a real hold 
on the trade, to abuse its position and to raise 
prices unduly. Dealing with the case of 
cement, the Minister said that the Committee 
under the Profiteering Act, which investigated 
the subject, reported that the cement industry 
in this country had generally not been financially 
prosperous, but improved organisation and 
plant, together with the increased price recently 
obtained for imported cement, had improved 
the financial position of the industry, without, 
however, increasing the price to an unreasonable 
extent. He did not think the facts showed 
that shameless profiteering was going on in 
the price of building materials. It was true 
that the price of certain bricks was over 100 
per cent. higher than pre-war prices, but those 
were not the bricks used in building working- 
class houses. Those bricks were only 62 per 
cent. above pre-war prices. The average 


increase in the price of materials used in the 
building of small cottages was about 70 per 
cent. over pre-war figures. 


The Committee 
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which he was proposing to set up would have 
as its first function constantly to survey prices 
and to keep the Government and the public 
informed exactly as to what the course of those 
prices was. If that did not have a great effect 
in getting prices down to a reasonable level, 
the Government would have to consider what 
further steps were necessary. 

At question time, Mr. Chamberlain, replying to 
queries as to the Committee to consider the prices 
of building materials, said the terms of reference 
to the Committee would be as follows :— “‘ To be 
@ Committee to survey the prices of building 
materials and to receive and consider complaints 
in respect thereof and to report from time to 
time to the Minister of Health and the President 
of the Board of Trade as to the facts and in 
particular as to the extent to which in any case 
the price appears to be unduly high by reason of 
the operation of any trade combination trust or 
agreement.” It would be for the Government 
to consider on the reports of the Committee 
whether action was necessary and, if so, on 
what lines. 

Further asked by Mr. T. Thomson whether, 
having regard to the possibility of trusts and 
combines in building materials putting up prices 
on account of the Government’s housing subsidy, 
he would take powers to withhold payment of 
the grant unless he was satisfied that no such 
variations in price had taken place, Mr. Chamber- 
lain said it would not be practicable to withhold 
the grant from a local authority in respect of 
houses to which the authority was already 
committed. But he should certainly suspend 
sanction of new grants if any such enhancement 
of prices as occurred in 1920 were to take place 
again. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain informed Sir J. Leigh 
that the loss involved in liquidating the Depart- 
ment of Building Materials Supply was attribut- 
able mainly to payment of compensation for 
cancellation of non-completed contracts and to 
forced realisation of stocks of certain materials 
that had been purchased under completed or 
partly completed contracts in anticipation of 
the requirements of the Government Housing 
programme, and the Department had no evidence 
to show that rings of manufacturers were 
responsible for any part of this loss. When the 
housing schemes were curtailed in the spring of 
1921 a fall in prices occurred, and the stocks 
purchased by the Department could only be 
realised at a loss. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain informed Mr. Mosley that 
the general percentage increases since 1914 of 
certain building materials mentioned were as 
follows :—Best stock bricks, 125 per cent. ; 
cement, 57 per cent.; sanitary fittings (sinks), 
100 per cent. ; laths, 230 per cent. 

Mr. F. C. Thomson informed Mr. Stephen that 
the Government did not propose to take steps 
with a view to the establishment of a national 
factory for the production of building materials. 


Government’s Housing Plans. 


Mr. N. Chamberlain said the financial burden 
to be borne by the local authorities would 
depend on the extent to which they built 
directly or engaged private enterprise to build, 
and pending actual experience he could make no 
statement as to the proportions in which those 
alternative methods of procedure would be 
applied. As at present advised, he did not 
think it necessary to recommend any special 
financial policy to the local authorities. The 
smaller authorities could have recourse to the 
Local Loans Fund if necessary. The large 
authorities would borrow through the usual 
market channels. 

Replying to a question Mr. Chamberlain said 
the proposed principle of the subsidy was that it 
should be given only for the small type of house 
which had not been built in any considerable 
numbers in the last few years, and which was 
the least attractive proposition to private 
enterprise. 

Mr. Clynes said the subsidy would give rise 
to great dissatisfaction, and would not be a con- 
tribution to the solution.of the housing problem. 
—Mr. Chamberlain: It will be a contribution 
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to, but I do not say it will be a solution . 
housing problem. 


Mr. Lansbury asked whether the Mivistry 
would consider giving a subsidy for houses in 
which working-class people could accommdate 
their families ?—Mr. Chamberlain: We have to 
recognise the fact that our resources are limited. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain informed Mr. Grundy 
that it was proposed that the £6 per house 
subsidy should be paid to local authorities in 
respect of “ A3”’ houses, and that it should be 
available either towards meeting losses on 
municipal schemes or to assist local authorities 
in making arrangements for house building with 
private enterprise. The subsidy would be retro- 
spective in respect of schemes of either of the 
above classes submitted by local authorities and 
approved by him. The precise date to which it 
would be retrospective was under consideration. 
He could not undertake to extend the subsidy 
to larger houses. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain informed Mr. Trevelyan 
that it was his intention, in granting the £6 sub- 
sidy per house, to consider a house built in flats 
as two or more houses, provided that the 
accommodation in each flat was as adequate as 
in working-class houses for the occupation of 
single families. 


Cost of Houses Built. 


Mr. N. Chamberlain informed Mr. Lambert 
that the annual charge in respect of the 176,000 
houses which the local authorities and the public 
utility societies had been authorised to build 
was estimated at about £8,750,000 to taxes and 
£800,000 to rates. The average amount of the 
subsidy to the 39,164 houses built under the 
private builders’ subsidy scheme was £242. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain informed Capt. Terrell 
that under any scheme of decontrol the Govern- 
ment would consider the desirability of safe- 
guarding the interests of poorer tenants for a 
period after the removal] of control by according 
those objecting to increases in rent permission to 
appear before a judge of the county court, who 
would decide whether the owner had a just 
reason for evicting his tenant or whether the 
tenant should be allowed to retain his tenancy. 


. the 


The Building] Dispute. 


Sir M. Barlow said he had been keeping in 
close touch with the situation in the building 
industry on the wages’ question, and he should 
continue to do so. 

Answering a further question as to whether 
the men had not already given up some portion 
of wages to which they were entitled, and 
whether the action of the Master Builders 
Federation was not a direct breach of the agrec- 
ment, Sir M. Barlow said these were matters 
of argument, and he thought that in the present 
state of the negotiations it would be much better 
not to discuss them. Asked whether he would 
use his influence with the Federation to bring 
about a meeting with the representatives of the 
men, who were anxious to meet them again, the 
Minister repeated that he would keep in close 
touch with the situation. Nobody was more 
anxious than every member of the House that 
some satisfactory solution might be arrived at. 


_—s 
—_s? 





New Link Road in North-West London. 


An important new road between Hounslow 
and Harrow, which will supplement the various 
big road improvement schemes for connecting 
the western outskirts of London with the roads 
to the north and on to the other side of London, 
has now been passed for immediate construction 
by the Middlesex County Council. The new 
road, which is to be made of concrete wit " 
asphalt carpet, will be three and a half » Jes 


long, and 60 ft. wide, with a granite-kerbe:! ond 


channelled carriage-way 40 ft. wide _ 7 
e col 


avel footways each 10 ft. wide. dee 
Sondiien which is to cost £160,555, is to "s 
carried out by the Roads and Public Works, | *¢-» 


Westminster. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


EDUCATION AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


@pucation and the cost of education are 
subjects about which a controversy rages at 
the present time in connection with the cam- 
paign for economy in the outlay of public 
money. 

In the opinion of many people well qualified 
to judge, the saving of money by curtailing 
education is the ‘‘ worst kind of extrava- 
gance.’’ Imperfect training, they say, creates 
a ‘‘mass of pauperism, crime, and casual 
drifting labour,’’ which will involve the 
country in far more expense than would 
suffice for complete and satisfactory training. 
We stand pledged to a system of education 
by professional teachers, for a proposal to 
return to the older system of apprenticeship ; 
or, alternatively, the possibility of allowing 
a great proportion of the population to drift 
into illiteracy would not meet with general 
approval. But, unfortunately, the provision 
of free or cheap education does not solve the 
whole problem. The old expression, ‘‘ You 
cannot make him drink,’’ is as true concern- 
ing young people and learning as it is of a 
horse taken to water, and facilities for obtain- 
ing the knowledge which is equivalent to 
power are valueless if they are treated as of 
trivial value by the scholars for whose benefit 
they are intended. Judged from this broader 
aspect, modern education appears to be 
lamentably inefficient and misdirected. 


It may be that the cause of unsuccess lies 
not in the parsimony or penury of educational 
supplies, but in lack of stimulus to learning 
on the part of those for whom they are pro- 
vided. The same humanitarian - tradition 
which abolished compulsory industry under 
the slave driver’s whip has been manifested 
recently in a positive manner in the granting 
of unemployment relief, and, in consequence, 
even the stimulation to activity supplied by 
the fear of hunger has been, in some measure, 
alleviated. 


The difficulty of the task of preparing the 
naturally indolent young of the human race 
for a life of effort is very considerably in- 
creased by an atmosphere which tends to 
blind the scholar to the fact that any great 
personal effort will be required of him. 


So long as the after-war reaction towards 
lethargy remains with us, systems of educa- 
tion, however sound or however costly they 
may be, will fail of their best effects, for the 
practical good sense and the altruistic beauty 
of throwing open to every youth the possi- 
bility of a thorough general education are ren- 
dered abortive by the fact that in the present 
era of dole-fed unemployment young people 
Will not see the use of bestirring themselves 
to take advantage of it. Training in the 
Practise of a trade “or craft, apart from the 
preliminary study of its theory, is not 
avoured in England, as being unphilosophical, 
~~ 't must be admitted that it is not com- 
_ education. It may be found, however, 
if emergency, a valuable economic expedient 

conducted in connection wtih a vigorous 
employment agency. 


song young man who makes definite sacri- 
no a order to attend a trade school after 
in — of his day’s work is handicapped 
~ : ways, but, on the other hand, he 
tial ‘agg school provided with the essen- 
ot, a + of being eager and willing to 
tablished ne of trade training has been 
iin ne San Francisco, under ‘‘ the 
ae ale: for Sound Industrial Rela- 
is eet gg it is claimed that the training 
costs | n'y Inexpensive, but that it actually 

®ss to train mechanics in the city than 
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to bring them into San Francisco from outside 
points. Once trained, the candidates are kept 
in close touch with employment, and before 
one job is completed the American Plan 
officials, in their capacity of labour organisers, 
have discovered another, and are ready with 
transport facilities, when they are wanted, to 
take the men to the new work. 


Trade schools exist in London at the 
Northern Polytechnic in Holloway, at the 
Brixton Polytechnic, and at the Carpenters’ 
Company Schools in Great Titchfield Street, 
W., with facilities for combining practical 
manipulation with instruction in the theory 
of the trade or craft and in the theory of co- 
related subjects. 


The Regent-street Polytechnic has now dis- 
continued the teaching of some of the sub- 
jects of trade training formerly taught, but 
still gives instruction in joinery and plumbing 
practice, as well as in carriage and motor- 
body building. 

It would be interesting if, like ‘‘ the 
American Plan "’ trade schools, these English 
Polytechnics could act as labour bureaux, carry 
their old students to and from their work, or 
dictate terms to employers as arbitrators in 
trade disputes. 


Men are often placed in employment through 
the kind offices of the instructors, but the 
politics of the trade training school do not 
figure so largely in England as appears to be 
the case in San Francisco, and do not make 
any show upon the school prospectus, though it 
might be argued that the school would be of 
more practical utility if more attention were 
given to trade organisation in connection with 
trade training and efficiency of manipulation. 


“THE BUILDER” COST 
OF BUILDING 
COMPETITION—No. 2 


Tue first part of ““ The Builder Cost of Building 
Competition ” having been completed, prepara- 
tions are being made for Competition No. 2 for 
builders to tender for the erection of houses in 
accordance with the two winning designs. The 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution has. 
appointed Mr. Henry Vale, F.S.I., of Wolver- 
hampton, to prepare quantities from the winning 
designs in Competition No. 1 and to act as 
assessor in Competition No. 2. 

A knowledge of prices is regarded as an 
essential preliminary to the purchase of any 
commodity among people possessed of a 
reasonable amount of caution; and when the 
commodity is of the magnitude of a house 
hesitation is only reasonable as long as any 
doubt remains. That the building industry is 
suffering from this hesitation on the part of 
intending house owners cannot be doubted for 
a moment, and Competition No. 2 is being 
promoted with the object of ascertaining the 
actual cost of building at the present time. 

The Builder Competition No. 2 should result 
in the collection of definite information that 
will resolve doubts, and instead of endless 
hesitation and delay result in the increased 
production that is needed by the employer, 
the builder, and the craftsman. 


————_o—__e—___—__ 
Lincoln Cathedral. 


The Earl of Yarborough is appealing for funds 
to carry on the extensive work of repairing 
Lincoln Cathedral. The work has already been 
in progress a year, but much remains to be done. 
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WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


fr Ar a meeting of building trade employers, 
held on Wednesday last week, it was decided to 
post notices for a reduction in wages and an 
increase in working hours in summer. The 
notices will go out on April 7, to take effect a 
week later. The meeting, it is understood, was 
absolutely unanimous on all points mentioned 
in the official statement issued to the Press, as 


follows :— 

[ “The meeting of employers in the building 
industry held in London to-day decided to 
instruct its members throughout the country to 
post notices on April 7, to take effect on April 14, 
for an extension of hours to forty-seven per week 
in summer, winter hours to remain as already in 
practice, and a reduction in wages in accordance 
with the minimum terms offered to the opera- 
tives, and which was the subject of ballot by the 
men recently, and other minor details, particu- 
lars of which will be giyen on the posters to be 
issued as soon as possible. 

As regards certain suggestions for reference of 
the dispute to arbitration, the position of the 
employers is that they have such confidence in 
the justice of their cause that they are, and 
always have been, ready to refer the whole issue 
to arbitration. Indeed, the employers on the 
National Wages and Conditions Council made a 
similar offer during the recent abortive negotia- 
tions, but the operatives’ representatives 
declined to accept.” 

On Thursday meetings were held on both 
sides to consider the employers’ decision. At 
the conclusion of their meeting the Operatives’ 
Disputes} Committee issued a statement which 
asserted that “dour opposition” would be 
shown to the employers’ proposals. The Com- 
mittee felt that the whole trade union movement 
would support the building operatives in resisting 
an extension of the normal working week. 
“ With 130,000 of our members at present unem- 
ployed,” it continued, “losing touch with their 
skill, and anxious to get. back into industry, it is 
perfectly monstrous to suggest that those in 
work should work longer hours.” The em- 
ployers could produce no economic argument to 
justify the proposed course of action. With 
regard to the suggestion on the part of the 
employers that certain matters should be sent 
to arbitration, the Committee declared that the 
operatives were willing to seek arbitration on 
the point whether the employers or the opera- 
tives were observing the signed agreement. The 
operatives claimed that the employers, by their 
proposals, were ‘‘ outraging all accepted canons 
of good conduct in honouring agreements. It is 
a serious{challenge to collective bargaining, and 
encouraging reprisals at any time the law of 
supply and demand provides an opportunity.” 

After its meeting, at Bedford-square, the 
National Allied Building Trade Employers’ 
Council sent to the Operatives’ Federation 
a letter, signed by Mr. A. G. White, general 
secretary, which included the following :— 

‘‘In the course of our deliberations special 
attention was given to the question raised by 
certain allegations attributed by the Press 
to your leaders to the effect that action by 
the employers to give effect to their demands 
against the refusal of your members involved 
a breach of the constitution of the National 
Wages and Conditions Council, and 1 was 
instructed to point out that the resolution of 
the Council of May 26, providing for both 
hours and wages to be considered at the statutory 
meeting of the Council in January, 1923, clearly 
indicated that both sides were aware of the 
probable necessity that would arise owing to 
existing circumstances. 

Irrespective of this, Rule 12 of Clause 2 of 
the constitution provides for variation amend- 
ments, and both the preamble and clause (c) of 
Rule 14 are mandatory and impose upon the 
Council the duty of considering whether the 
trade or other circumstances warrant a variation 
in the status of the workers. These duties were 
fully appreciated and acted upon by the em- 
ployers’ representatives, but your representa- 
tives stated they were unable to accept the 

esponsibilities, giving as a reason that your 


members had seriously resented their previous 
action in this respect. Though repeatedly 
urged to do so, no alternatives to the employers’ 
proposals were put forward, nor effort made 
to comply with the agreement in the above 
respect, but simply a demand made and re- 
iterated during the whole of the discussions 
that the operatives’ representatives would 
submit the minimum terms to a vote of their 
members, thus creating a violation of both 
the letter and spirit of the constitution. 

Under these circumstances, and having 
offered arbitration on the whole position under 
Clause II of Agreement II, which was refused, 
the application of the constitution to the hours 
and wages under discussion was ended and the 
parties were at liberty to take such action as 
they might determine. As you have frequently 
been told at our various conferences, much 
dissatisfaction has been felt by our side because 
your side has agreed to the employment of your 
members by other employers at rates of wages 
much lower and hours of labour longer than 
you are willing fo concede to us, thus creating 
a position irreconcilable with the letter and 
spirit of Clause 2 of Agreement I of the con- 
stitution of the Wages Council, wherein your 
side undertook not to permit, endorse, sanction, 
or otherwise condone any claim for, or agree- 
ment for, any variation of any of the matters 
covered by the agreement. 

It is obvious, therefore, that so far from the 
employers’ present action involving any breach 
of agreement on their part, the responsibility 
for breach lies upon the operatives, whose 
actions have created a situation which places 
employers in the position of having either to 
submit to the status quo remaining indefinitely 
or resort to their present action. The employers 
have endeavoured in every possible way to go 
to the utmost limits with a view of preventing 
strife, and even at this late hour I am instructed 
to say that they now repeat their offer to refer 
the whole issue as to hours, wages and inter- 
pretation of the agreements of the National 
Wages and Conditions Council to arbitration.”’ 

In an official statement issued on Thursday, 
the employers declared that the necessity for the 
wage reduction arises out of the state of trade 
and exceptional circumstances. Both sides, 
they say, have always maintained their right to 
enforce their demands after constitutional 
methods have been exhausted. The statement 
proceeds: The employers have not desired a 
dispute. They have sufficient confidence in the 
justice of their claims to welcome arbitration on 
the whole issue. The operatives were repeatedly 
asked at the last meetings of the Wages Council 
to submit the whole matters in dispute to 
arbitration, but declined, and still decline to do 
so. It is universally admitted that the re- 
duction of building costs is imperative to bring 
the cost of housing and other building nearer 
an economic level. The combined result of the 
extension of hours and reduction of wages would 
inflict the least hardship upon the operatives, 
while the increased building caused thereby 
would absorb a large number of unemployed. 

The operatives, in a manifesto issued on 
Thursday state: The only other possible 
justification for the present demands would be 
the state of trade or special circumstances, 
which are, in fact, the reasons now being brought 
up by the employers, but the attempt to make 
building costs the excuse for so far reducing 
wages below the cost-of-living figures is nothing 
more or less than an attempt to make the 
operatives responsible for the sins of the building 
“rings.” By agreeing, however, on the neces- 
sity for joint representations to the Government 
to take action against the profiteers in building 
materials, the employers have admitted that 
the responsibility for the bad state of trade does 
not rest with the operatives, but with the 
builders’ manufacturers, who are not parties to 
the agreement in question, and it is therefore 
quite out of order to attempt to interpret the 
agreement so as to penalise one of the two 
parties to the contract for the profiteering of a 
class who are not parties to the contract. In 
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fact, the employers, finding themselves powerless 
in the hands of the “ rings,” are seeking to re. 
plenish their coffers at the expense of the 
building workers, whom they think themselves 
strong enough to coerce. In conclusion it js 
pointed out that no decision of the National 
Council altering the previous wages has been 
given, no agreement has been come to, no six 
months’ notice has been tendered, and therefore, 
“if there is to be a lock-out now, it will be a 
cynical and contemptuous rejection of the only 
constitutional authority in the industry, and a 
repudiation by the employers of their bond.”’ 


Mr. J. E. Johnson-Ferguson, 55, Cadogan- 
square, §.W.1, writing to The Times, says :— 
“TI am entirely in agreement with the Minister 
of Health in his determination not to allow an 
increase in price of building material; but the 
maintenance of the present inflated wages and 
ridiculous hours of labour engaged in building 
is a far more serious question than any pro- 
blematic rise in building materials. Already 
we are feeling the effects of the Government's 
offer of £6 per house. Men, small builders, and 
individual workmen in country districts, who 
prior to that offer being intimated were reducing 
the prices they were prepared to take for work, 
are declining to do so any longer. The 20 per 
cent. reduction in wages and the lengthening of 
hours in summer, which two months ago were 
declared to be absolutely necessary to secure a 
revival in the building trade, have now been 
whittled down to 10 per cent., and even that is 
to be open to arbitration. In other words, the 
£6 per house which the Government are offering 
is simply keeping up the preposterous rate of 
wages and hours now in force, at the cost of the 
general taxpayers of the country.” 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, has written to 
The Times suggesting that a member of the 
architectural profession might act as mediator 
in the building trade dispute. 

The following is a copy of a letter sent by the 
Manchester Society of Architects to the Ministry 
of Labour and the Builders’ and Operatives’ 
Federations :— 

«‘ DEAR Str,—The Council of the Manchester 
Society of Architects, whilst feeling that the 
questions involved can best be settied by the 
employers and operatives themselves, wish to 
offer their services if in any way they could be 
of use in preventing a stoppage of the trade 
which would be contrary to the interests of the 
public and the two parties immediately 
concerned, 

“The Council is convinced that the present cost 
of building and the uncertainty of conditions 
prevailing prevent a large volume of work being 
put in hand, and that.much more employment 
would ensue to the trade if the cost of building 
could be reduced. The Council urges that the 
dispute should be settled by further immediate 
conference so that a strike or lock-out may be 
avoided.” 

The Price of Timber. 

The Timber Trade Federation of the United 
Kingdom have issued the following statement : 

In view of statements which have been made 
in various quarters as to the alleged combination 
of firms for the purpose of keeping up the price 
of building materials, including timber, the 
Timber Trade Federation of the United Kingdom 
consider it desirable to make known the follow- 
ing facts :— 

1. In this country there are no rings or trusts 
in the timber trade. 

2. Public auctions, open to all buyers, are 
held at least fortnightly, where large quantities 
of building timber are sold without reserve. 

3. The prices of timber are at a level which 
afford only a bare margin of profit to those 
engaged in the industry, owing to the extra- 
ordinary amount of competition due to the 
present depressed state of trade. Indeed, 
timber is now being sold by merchants con- 
siderably under the cost of replacement. 


Seottish Employers’ Decision. 


The Scottish Building Contractors’ Associat ion 
have decided to withdraw the notices of @ 


reduction of wages. 
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PART III (4). 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Ir wil! be quite understood that it is far 
from possible to refer to all the essential 
points of trade practice and detailing which 
make constructional engineering depend more 
on good brains in the drawing and designing 
office than in any other part of its manufac- 
turing organisation. It will be clear, too, 
that it is not intended to teach constructional 
engineers their business, or to draw their 
attention to many things they may already 
know. This section is written primarily to 
place one’s finger on a few interesting points 
of construction only, which may not be 
noticed by, and do not readily occur to, those 
unfamiliar with the usual engineering details. 


Duplication of Parts. 


To cheapen construction—apart from econo- 
mic and correct design—which it is assumed 
has been carried out, duplication is one of the 
first practical points to watch. It is essential 
to see that there is no unnecessary interference 
which may make this impossible. The 
constructional manufacturer makes templates. 
jigs, etc., of various sorts, of course, but 
principally in wood, pretty much in the way 
a dressmaker makes paper patterns for all 
her work before cutting the cloth. On the 
template-maker devolves the principal re- 
sponsibility of accuracy; for if his templates 
are not correct the material will be cut or 
holed wrong. The template-maker is gener- 
ally a fully-trained boiler maker, and the 
highest type of tradesman in the shop. 

Tt will be seen how essential it is to cut 
down template work to the minimum if pro- 
duction is to be cheapened. ‘To take a very 
simple instance—the arrangement of steel 
purlins carrying skylights on a roof. The 
purlins are, of course, broken at a multiple 
of the centres of trusses. If the centres of 
astragals are not a division of the centres of 
trusses every purlin bar will be differently holed. 

Take another example. Consider the two 
types of roof principals shown on Diagram 15. 
If these are well designed and drawn out, 
and provided there are no special conditions, 
then all dimensions on intersections shown by 
the same letter should be absolutely equal; 
and, further, the bars shown by the same 
letter, but ringed, should be identical in every 
way. If skylights or a special ventilator are 
put in, in a special and unsymmetrical posi- 
tion, say, as shown dotted in the second 
truss of Diagram 15, then purlins and sheets 











— be adjusted to suit, and special and 
ying bars are created in the truss. 


= tak another example. In a multiple- 
2 7 roo:, the trusses at valleys will break 
¢ centre; but at eaves, if the cross- 


Centres of « : 
tres of stanchions are made equal, they 
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will be of larger span by half the depth of 
the stanchion. If the depth at the end of the 
roof truss at eaves at ‘‘ A’ is made equal to 
‘* C,’’ then obviously not only are the outside 
trusses of a slightly greater span, but all the 
internal members of one half of the truss will 
be different from those of the other half, the 
pitch of the roof being slightly different. 
But if ‘‘B’’ is made equal to ‘‘C,’’ and 
‘A’ proportionately less, then all the in- 
ternal members will be identical in all 
trusses. (See Diagram 16.) 
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Again, to consider end purlins of any build- 
ing. It is easier to get the purlins in the 
two end bays exactly alike if the rafter backs 
of roof trusses are symmetrical, i.e., of ‘‘ T,”’ 
or double angle, section. In small trusses, 
however, a single angle will generally be 
found more economical as far as section and 
weight are concerned. There are hundreds 
of instances of this sort, and it influences the 
cost of steelwork quite considerably. If such 
extra template making can be eliminated, as 
in many instances can so easily be done, then 
simplification of such details should be car- 
ried out. 


Truss Details. 


The advantage of the symmetrical rafter of 
‘*“T"' or double angle section has already 
been mentioned from the point of view of 
simplifying the purlins. It might also be 
mentioned that section for section the ‘‘ T "’ 
section is the stronger because of its concen- 
tric loading. Angle rafters, however, are 
quite often used, and they make a perfectly 
sound job. The thickness of material used in 
roof truss construction is a matter for very 
careful consideration. Angles of 2 in. by 
2 in. by } in. section are quite often used for 
secondary struts, but it should be remembered 
how easily } in. material corrodes away. And 
what roofs are periodically and systematically 
examined after erection? The writer would 
suggest for all important work a mini- 
mum thickness of 5-16ths in all main 
members. 

There is a great advantage in flat bars for 
use as secondary ties in this respect, i.e., 
area for area, the flat bar may be made of a 
much thicker material; thus, for instance, a 
3 in. by % in. flat and a 2 in. by 2 in. by } in. 
angle, taking a } in. hole out of each, are 
approximately equal in sectional area. The 
members shown in trusses in Diagram 15 
(marked ‘‘ F ’’) are better made in flat bars, 
only applicable, of course, to tension members. 
These must be made to the correct length to 
suit the camber, or they will bend when the 
truss is put together. Flat bars are quite 
good for smaller trusses, say, up to 30 ft. 


span, for main ties also; but for larger trusses, 
and for machine shops where shafting is 
carried and vibration takes place, angle ties 
are preferable for all main ties. These stiffen 
the whole truss and considerably facilitate the 
connections for wind or eaves bracing between 
the ties of trusses at eaves level. Again, if 
there is to be a ceiling arranged at truss tie 
level, necessitating timber ceiling joists, it 
will often be found an advantage to use light 
‘“T "' or double angles for main ties. 


Despatching Truss Materials. 


The point often arises as to how to take 
delivery of steel trusses. Up to, say, 30 ft. 
they are generally delivered whole. As a rule 
two prices are offered for the larger trusses by 
manufacturers—one all piece-small, for reas- 
sembling at the site; and, alternatively, 
despatched in halves. The latter method 
saves a great deal of time and trouble at site, 
and enables the larger amount of shop rivet- 
ing to be done where bolts would otherwise 
have to be used at site. 

For general railway traffic it may be taken 
that if the over-all dimension ‘‘ L * on Dia- 
gram 15 does not exceed 8 ft., the part of 
the truss shown in bold lines could be riveted 
up complete in the shop, and despatched in 
halves in that way. For home work, 
stanchions should be delivered complete, with 
caps and bases and all connecting cleats, etc., 
riveted in position and ready for erection, 
provided parts are not too heavy to be 
handled by crane at far station, or for other 
carting or special conditions. 


Camber. 


This is the amount of rise which a truss 
or girder has built into it, in manufacturing, 
over and above any rise in the tie or truss 
required by the client. It is not usual to 
put camber into smaller roof trusses, espe- 
cially when the bottom tie is already elevated 
a little. But in roofs over 40 ft. span or so 
it will be found essential to allow a little 
camber. In certain instances the plater 
builds the camber in in the shops, although 
bars perhaps have not been specially cut and 
holed to allow for it. No true camber can 
be got, however, unless this is allowed for 
at the templating stage. 

It should be pointed out that in large span 
roofs, as, for instance, aeroplane hangars, 
airship sheds, etc., where 150 to 200 ft. span 
roofs have been erected, the camber is of 
the greatest importance, and must be suffi- 
cient to counteract the deflection which will 
take place. If sliding doors are hung at 
gable ends under end frame trusses, and 
camber is not allowed for, then the doors will 
cause deflection and binding at the centre. 
The correct method of cambering is as 
follows :— is 

The truss is drawn out on the template 
shop floor as shown in Diagram 17, and the 








whole of the truss or girder’ raised by the 
extent of the camber required as shown dotted 
(or alternatively all dimensions to intersec- 
tion points are calculated for the truss as 
shown dotted in this diagram), i.e., the over- 
all depth of the girder or truss at centre is 
undiminished by the camber. Slight camber 
also, in addition to the above, should be 
allowed in rafters of large trusses. The wood 
templates are, of course, made accordingly. 


End Framing of Factory Buildings. 


If the length of building is absolutely and 
permanently fixed, the simplest and best form 
of end frame is where the end framing 
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stanchions are carried up to the roof slope 
(Diagram 18). The horizontal reactions from 
wind are taken up by the ground at bottom, 
and by the horizontal wind girder, or bracing, 
at eaves level; the top psrt of end stanchions 
being cantilevered above the bracing girder. 





—LI/AGRAM A? /8— 


While diagonal bracing down the slope of 
the roof is not generally considered to be o\ 
great use, or very effective (in Part I this 
has been pointed out), yet if no eaves bracing 
at eaves level is provided, roof bracing down 
the slope will have to take its place—one or 
the other is required, though eaves bracin 
is the more effective. But it is recommende 
where there is the remotest possibility of 
shop extensions, length way of the bays, at 
some future time being required, that pre- 
paration for this be made by the alternative 
form of end frame shown on Diagram 19. 
There is no great increase in cost for this 
alternative method of end framing. Here the 
end frame stanchions are stopped at eaves, 
and an ordinary truss similar to the inter- 
mediate trusses is provided. Special light 
cleading framing is carried by bolting it to 
the outside of the truss. In this latter case 
an eaves wind girder is essential, and there 
is no alternative in the way of roof slope 
bracing which would take its place. If such 
an alternative had been provided in many 
existing shops a great deal of expense would 
have been saved their owners when’ exten- 
sions have taken place. It will be noticed in 
the first case that stripping of the last panel 
of the roof covering, or underpinning, is neces- 
sitated by extensions; but in the other case 
the standard truss remains: the end cleading 
is moved out and the roof covering need not 
be disturbed. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 


ASBESTOS CEMENT 
SHEETS 


Messrs. Bety’s Powire & Everire Co., 
Lip., of Southwark-street, S.E.1, write : 

“ Sir.—In your issue for March 23 Mir. 
Kenworthy, in his article on structural build- 
ing materials, under the heading of ‘ Asbestos 
Cement Sheets," makes various statements 
which are not only misleading to the users 
of this material but which are likely to be 
quite unjustifiably detrimental to the asbestos 
cement trade. Owing to the rapidly increas- 
ing popularity of this material during the past 
few years this matter is of considerable public 
interest, and we shou!d be much obliged there- 
fore if you will give us the opportunity of 
pointing out to your readers the discrepancies 
in the article referred to. 

“Mr. Kenworthy says that ‘ Asbestos 
cement sheets are almost as difficult as glass 
to handle and to ship.’ We would point out, 
however, that our ‘ Everite’ corrugated 





sheeting } in. thick weighs only 36 ozs. to the 
foot, whereas glass of that thickness weighs 
as much as 42 ozs. As regards packing, our 
material is successfully. shipped to all parts 
of the world in very large quantities, being 
merely packed in strong crates, as compared 





with the elaborate precautions of straw pack- 
ing and double crating which is necessary in 
the case of glass. 

‘* Further on in the article referred to the 
writer states that his ‘ Diagram 11 (b and c) 
show sheets so constituted as to finish with 


1} in. laps.’ We presume that he means 14 
corrugation laps (t.e., 44 in.). Again, he 
says that ‘ when it is required to mesh as- 
bestos cement with galvanised corrugated 
sheets, the only sheet which conforms to the 
same pitch, and which it is possible to use 
in this way is as shown in his Diagram 11 (a) 
having the corrugation down on both sides 
of the sheet.’ But we would point out that 
our * Everite’ sheeting, as shown in his 
Diagram 11 (b), made for obvious reasons 
with the corrugation down on one side and up 
on the other, can be equally well used for 
meshing with corrugated iron—all that is 
necessary being to reverse the-alternate sheets 
when fixing them, that is, lapping the sheets 
so that the two down corrugations come to- 
gether, and at the next vertical lap the two 
up corrugations come together. 

‘* Again, the writer says ‘the great draw- 
back in the 1}. in. (we presume he again 
means 1} corrugations) lapped sheets is that 
slight variations in overall width of. the sheets 
take place during manufacture. This means 
that the seam screws are brought too near the 
edge: and eventually the material cracks at 
these points.’ We would refer to our Dia- 
gram A, which shows exactly how ‘ Everite ’ 
corrugated sheets lap, and as these are all 
made from a template the Diagram 12 in the 
article is seriously misleading. Incidentally, 
we would point out that if seam screws are 
fixed in accordance with our instructions, as 
Diagram B, it will be noted that there is no 








DIAGRAM B. 


possible chance for the material to crack at 
these points. 
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‘““In conclusion, the writer gives a table 
showing the comparative effective coverings 
obtained with the various makes of corru. 
gated iron and asbestos cement sheets, and 
says that ‘ although certain sheets can be 
obtained in 10 ft. lengths, 7 ft. is taken as 
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more desirable to agree with the economical 
spacing of purlins.. We would point out, 
however, that purlins can be safely spaced at 
least at 3 ft. centres when our material is 
used, and in any case the 10 ft. lengt’ is 
the most economical in the end, owing to the 
substantial saving in the material required 
for the horizontal lap of the sheeting over 
that when shorter lengths are used, and this 
will more than make up for the cost of an 
extra. purlin should this be required. 

‘“* Further, it should be pointed out that the 
figure given as to effective covering for the 
material shown in Diagram 11 (d) is mis- 
leading because this particular design of 
material is, we believe, only available in 4 ft. 
lengths, and therefore considerable extra 
material is required per square of roofing, 
owing to that required for the multiplicity of 
horizontal laps. 

‘*'We would lastly point out that Mr. 
Kenworthy has omitted to mention the point 
with regard to asbestos cement sheets which 
is really the most interesting to users; 
namely, that corrugated sheets made with the 
corrugation down on one side, and up on the 
other, actually give exactly the same weather- 
ing capacity as the sheets which are made 
with the corrugations down on both sides; a 
comparison of Diagrams A and C shows this 
point very clearly, and will show the user 
that there is no need for him to pay for and 
load up his roof with that extra half corruga- 
tion in every sheet. 

‘‘ Tt should -be noted that actually 7 per 
cent. more material is required with the 
asbestos cement sheets which call for two full 
corrugations side lap instead of the equally 
effective covering capacity of the ‘ Everite 
Corrugated Sheeting, which gives two valley 
corrugations although only 1} corrugations of 
material are used.”’ 


EATHERING CAPAC... 
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[Comparison of ‘‘ Everite ’? Asbestos-Cement Corrugated Sheeting 
side laps with laps of other asbestos-cement sheets. ] 
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THE COST OF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Building ‘‘ Rings ’’ and Houses. 


Mr. Sipney Neve, Secretary of the National 
Federation of Builders’ Merchants’ Associa- 
tions, writes :— ’ 

§ir,—The prolonged and irritating shortage 
of houses has undoubtedly created a wealth 
of feeling, and the operations of all and sundry 
engaged in the building industry have, quite 
properly, been closely scrutinised from time 
to time during the past few years. 

The disappointment resulting from the in- 
ability of the Government to supply the 
requisite houses promised under their building 
scheme has probably contributed very largely 
to the revival in the Press of the subject of 
“ rings ’’ and combines, and, notwithstanding 
that in the past the builders’ merchants have 
been clearly absolved from all responsibility 
for the present state of affairs, as it is evident 
that considerable misapprehension still exists 
in the public mind as to their functions it 
would not appear inopportune to reiterate cer- 
tain facts, so that such misunderstandings 
may be dispelled. 

The building industry consists of three main 
divisions—the manufacturers, the builders’ 
merchants, and the builders. Long experience 
has proved that all three are indispensable to 


the proper carrying-on of the trade. The- 


manufacturer produces the various descrip- 
tions of building materials. The merchant is 
the large local stock-holder of the goods so 
produced, delivering them to the builders as 
required for the erection of the houses upon 
which they are engaged. Provided this point 
is clearly appreciated, the builders’ merchants 
welcome the fullest ventilation in the Press of 
the much-discussed subject of the high cost of 
building. 

I wish to emphasise the following facts, 
which speak for themselves :— 

1. Far from making exorbitant profits, any 
builders’ merchant who has seen a net profit 
on his business during the last twelve months 
has been fortunate, especially if he has been 
dealing with the castings side of the trade. 

2. Criticisms in the Press appear to overlook 
the very important fact that building material 
costs have fallen very considerably during the 
past twelve months—in some cases from 
25 per cent. to 45 per cent. Practically every 
item has shown a decrease (castings and hard- 
ware in particular), and merchants stocking 
the goods have suffered very heavy losses as a 
result. 

3. Builders’ merchants as a body have 
always been only too pleased to assist any 
Inquiries instituted by official departments 
relative to prices, and no proof has been, or 
can be, adduced that they are in any respect 
Profiteers. The exhaustive investigations of 
the Government Profiteering Committee gave 
them a clean bill of health in this respect, 
and the Builders’ Materials Central Committee 
(mentioned recently in some of the articles) 
actually lodged their price-lists with the Board 
of Trade for several months, with full details 
showing how the prices were arrived at and 
the margin added. 

4. The high cost of building is. not the only 
obstacle to the erection of new houses. 
Bevally important is the Rent Restriction 
ree which not only deters private enterprise 
_ building, but renders it impossible for 

© general public to appreciate what is a 
Proper economic rent. There is ample capital 
Raiable for investment in building imme- 
ered an economic return is obtainable, but 

ule the Rent Restriction Act is continued 
te enterprise is deterred. Rent restric- 
ye is the real obstacle, and not the high cost 

: materials, _It is therefore to be hoped that 

Fy ag solving of this problem to the satis- 

: — 3 all concerned may be brought about 

7 a in the near future. 

: ction costs are kept from falling b 
mre faxation, dear fuel, prone Be sewer 
emplo igh cost of living, the burden of un- 

yment “doles,” and all the other ills 


affecting society generally. it is therefore 
futile to endeavour to saddle the responsi- 
bility on the builders’ merchants. 

In view of the widespread publicity given 
to this subject, and the desire by the Press 
at all times’ to probe the full facts, I trust 
that, in common fairness to the builders’ 
merchants of the kingdom,.their point of view 
tay be given equal publicity. 


Cost of Building: Bricks. 


We have received the following letter from 
“An Old-established Brick Manufacturer” 
regarding the prices of bricks :— 

Sm,—There appears to be an impression 
abroad that one of the reasons why more 
building does not take place is that the price 
of bricks is “‘ supposed” to be excessive, and 
that makers are, therefore, “ profiteering.” 
In justice to the brickmaking industry as a 
whole, the facts should be made neanin, lsetien 
the public to judge whether there is any truth 
in this allegation or not. 

It may not be generally known that, for a 
cottage built now, costing from £350 to £400, 
only about one-tenth represents the value of the 
whole of the bricks required, say, from £35 to £40 
at works. The price of ordinary wire-cut bricks 
in 1914 ranged from 25s. to 27s. 6d. per 1,000 
at works; the rates of wages to-day average 
fully double that year, and the cost of coal is 
also double (and is again advancing). All other 
materials used in brickworks are about twice 
pre-war costs, but the selling price of these same 
bricks is now only about 50s. per 1,000 average, 
at works ; the amount paid to labour, including 
of course, what the workers received in getting 
coal, transport, and in other ways, is about 
80 per cent. of the total cost of the brick. 

It may interest the public to know that in 
course of manufacture and _——— bricks 
ready for delivery, the material (clay) is handled 
twelve to sixteen times, according to the class 
of clay used and the processes through which 
it has to pass. As 1,000 bricks weigh three tons 
without allowing for loss of weight by evapora- 
tion of moisture, this means from 35 to 50 tons 
weight is handled to produce 1,000 bricks, and 
yet at 50s. per 1,000, they cost only just over 
a half-penny each. The figures quoted are a 
fair average of the working costs and selling 
prices, at works, throughout the country at 
the present time. 

During the period when the D.B.M.S. pur- 
chased very large quantities of bricks for Govern- 
ment housing schemes, when the prices of these 
bricks averaged from 70s. to 80s. per 1,000, most 
makers’ books were carefully audited by experts 
from the accountancy branch of that Depart- 
ment, and in every instance they expressed 
themselves fully satisfied that the prices charged 
were fair and reasonable, and showed only a fair, 
moderate profit to the manufacturer. This was 
clearly stated by the Minister, in the House of 
Commons at that time. 

In conclusion, the increased cost of living 


presses as heavily on the brickmaker as upon - 


any other class of the community; he also 
has to pay enormously increased rates on in- 
creased assessments on his works, as well as 
the 5s. in the £ income tax on his “hardly 
earned” profits. 


Building Material Combines. 


Writing to The Times, a correspondent says :— 
“Government control of building materials 
has proved to be worse than useless, as it was 
ell responsible for giving the excuse for 
inflated prices in 1921. The only solution 
would appear to be a scientific system of 
costing, whereby the difference between the 
raw. material and the manufactured article 
could be accurately obtained, and the firms 
in the combines which are now working at a 
loss, or not producing so profitably as they 
should do, be compe to improve, or go 
under; instead of the present pooling system 


by which the combination supports the un- 
economic firms at the expense of the profits of 
those who are producing economically—ulti- 
mately, of course, at the expense of the pur- 
chaser. It will thus be seen that there is 
every reason for the existence of a Committee 
of the kind Mr. Neville Chamberlain has sug- 
gested and, with the proper reference it should 
do a very useful bit awa” 


—_— 


THE INCORPORATED . 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
CERTIFIED CARPENTERS, 


The annual dinner of this Institute took place 
recently at Pritchard’s Restaurant, Oxford- 
street, W. Sir Henry Tanner, F.R.I.B.A., 
7. the chair. 

e toast of “ The Institute” was proposed 
by Mr. G. Ayres, who testified to the work 
the Institute was doing by organising lectures 
and reading of papers at Carpenters’ Hall, 
promoting social functions, arranging visits to 
places of interest, &c. 

Mr. Wm. Cox, Vice-President, responded. 

The toast of “The Ladies” was proposd by 
Mr. H. E. Gibbs, and responded to by 
i R. F ag, gees “Dinner Committee ” 

essrs. Ayres, and Heatley) was proposed 
by Mr. E. E. Brockwell (Fellow) and ve 
to by Mr. Ayres. 

In proposing the toast of ‘The Chairman,” 
Mr. George Ayres spoke of “ Egyptology,” 
and advised the members to study the subject, 

Sir Henry Tanner, in responding, strongl 
advocated that every person who inten 
becoming an architect should train as a carpenter 
and so become acquainted with the technicalities 
and details of building, knowledge essential 
in the succeeding years of an architect’s career. 








the 
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LEAD PAINT DANGER. 





THE, question whether white lead can be 
displaced by leadless paints is dealt with in a 
report issued this week by a Departmental 
Committee. The Committee considered the 
results obtained by the Office of Works 
and evidence in other quarters. From 
a general review of the evidence, the Committee 
states that it “cannot support the recom. 
mendation that the use of lead paint for the 
painting of buildings be entirely prohibited. 
Further, they are satisfied that for outside 
painting and for certain kinds of internal 
painting there is at present no efficient sub- 
stitute for lead paint.” The Committee suggest 
the adoption, with modifications, of the OCon- 
vention recommended at the International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, November, 1921. 





LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ SPORTS 
ASSOCIATION. 
League table up to and including March 24, 
Goals. 
PW. LD. OF. OA. Pte 
Perrycobow 9 6 | OSB B® 
Minter .. e:-6 bh. 1.9 BB 
Holancube 6.3.83: 6 &@ HH. @ 
Trocoll oR Be Bei bl Oc 6 
Holloway S 2 °6¢..@ 6.3.4 
Higadi » 25 3°32 «2 «3 ee -8 
March 24th :—Trocoll, 1; Minter, 1. 





The}College of Estate Management. 


The College of Estate Management, 365, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London, W.C., is holding 
on April 10, an inaugural ceremony to mark 
the incorporation of the College under the 
Royal Charter, which has recently been granted 
toit. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has promised 
to be present. 
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LAW REPORTS. 


Leeds Building Dispute. 


Staox v. LEEps INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
Soctety, Lrp.—In the Court of Appeal (before 
the Master of the Rolls, and Lords Justices 
Warrington and Younger) recently, judgment 
was delivered upon the defendants’ appeal from 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Romer, in the 
Chancery Division. The plaintiff, Mr. C. H. 
Slack, a baker and confectioner, of Leeds, 
brought the action for an injunction to restrain 
the defendants from erecting a building in or 
near Albion-square, Leeds, so as to cause a 
nuisance by the obstruction of his ancient 
windows as they existed before the pulling down 
by the defendants of No. 15, Albion-square, or 
so as to obstruct or interfere with the roadway 
of Albion-square and the free use and enjoyment 
by the plaintiff of the right of the right of way. 
Plaintiff also complained that the defendants’ 
building would interfere with his supply of air. 

After a lengthy trial Mr. Justice Romer held 
that the plaintiff had not discharged the onus 
which was upon him of satisfying the Court 
that the defendants’ building would cause 
such an interference with his supply of air as 
would entitle him to succeed on that issue. 
He accordingly ordered the plaintiff to pay the 
defendants’ costs on that issue. His Lordship 
also made a similar order on the issue as to the 
right of way. Upon the issue, however, as to 
the alleged interference with the light, His 
Lordship, while expressing the opinion that the 
interference would not be so great as the 
plaintiff set up, thought the probability was 
that there would be some interference, and on 
that issue he granted the plaintiff an injunction 
with costs against the defendants. From this 
result the defendants now appealed upon the 
ground that the learned Judge should have 
awarded the plaintiff damages instead of an 
injunction. 

The Master of the Rolls held that the learned 
Judge had in the circumstances no jurisdiction 
to award in lieu of an injunction, and 
that the appeal failed. 

Lord Justice Warrington concurred. 

Lord Justice Younger dissented, being of 
opinion that the Court in the circumstances 
had jurisdiction to award damages, and that 
the appeal ought to be allowed. 

By a majority of the Court, therefore, the 
appeal was dismissed with costs. 


Hairdresser’s Trap-door. 
Judge Cluer on Builders’ Advice. 


In an action in the Shoreditch County Court 
recently the plaintifis were Messrs. Wood & Co., 
of Hackney, builders, who sued Mr. 8. Jeffreys, 
of Aldgate, a hairdresser, to recover £6 10s. 3d., 
for work done and materials. 

At the first hearing of the case it was found 
that the builders’ estimate for £40 had not been 
stamped, so the case was adjourned for that to 
be done. Now Mr. Robinson (for the defendant) 
said that the plaintiffs gave an estimate 
and plan for the carrying out of some alterations. 
One of the things to be done was to close up a 


trap-door under the stairs, and move it to. 


another part of the shop, and the carrying out 
of this was included in the £40 estimate. They 
moved the trap, and made another hole, down 
which a lady fell, and an insurance company had 
to pay £50 damages. Without consulting the 
defendant, the builders then decided to put the 
trap back to where it had been, which they did. 
They sent in the bill for the full £40, and were 
paid the same day, and were therefore actually 
paid for work to the trap which they did not do, 
and now defendant was being asked for a 
further £6 10s. 3d. 

The defendant said the builders advised him 
to have the trap-door moved from under the 
stairs. Had they not touched the trap at all 
the estimate would have been bound to be 


£5 less, and he was that out, with the trap where 


it was before. 
For the plaintiffs, Mr. Birkett, formerly their 
manager, said the trap was moved, a lady 
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met with an accident, and the defendant asked 
for it to be put back to its old position. His 
firm’s insurance ‘company paid the £50. 

Judge Cluer, in giving his decision, said the 
manager had said that the defendant had 
ordered the trap to be put back under the stairs, 
but he also said that the defendant ordered the 
trap to be moved in the first place, but clearly it 
was not so. It was on the advice of the builders. 
At first it was said that the trap was useless 
under the stairs, and could not be used, but after 
the accident the builders found they were wrong 
and put it back, proving it could be worked. 
Under the circumstances, he thought, the 
defendant was entitled to succeed, and entered 
judgment for him, with costs. 





“Conversion of Dwelling-house into Flats. 
How v. Martin. 


In the Court of Appeal, before Lords Justices 
Bankes, Scrutton and Younger, recently, the 
defendant appealed from a judgment of Mr. 
Justice Roche. An interesting question was 
raised as to the effect of the conversion of a 
dwelling-house into flats having regard to the 
provisions of the Rent and Mortgage Interest 
(Restriction) Act, 1920. The facts were these :— 


The plaintiff having converted what had 


formerly been a private dwelling-house, known 
as “‘ Ashfield,” 7, Crescent-road, Hornsey, N., 
into two or more residential flats, had let under 
an agreement, dated September 22, 1920, the 
major portion of the premises to the defendant, 
and the plaintiff brought the action to recover 
possession .at the expiration of the tenacy, con- 
tending that section 12 subsection 9 of the Act 
did not in the circumstances apply. 

The defendant’s case was that as the altera- 
tions were of so slight and flimsy a character, 
and that the premises could easily be reconverted 
to their former condition, and that the flats were 
not self-contained tenements, as contemplated 
by the Act, he (defendant) was within the 
protection of the Act. ; 

Mr. Justice Roche in his judgment said he 
entertained no doubt that at least two—and he 
thought probably three—separate tenements had 
been constructed, and that subsection 9 of 
section 12 of the Act applied. Although some of 
the alterations were of a somewhat flimsy 
character, the plaintiff had done a great deal in 
providing additional lavatories, sinks and so 
forth, which was really substantial. In his 
opinion the premises in the circumstances had 
lost their identity, and he accordingly gave 
judgment for the plaintiff for possession, with 
mesne profits calculated on the basis of a rental 
of £150 per annum, and from this result the 
defendant now appealed. Subsection 9 of 
section 12 of the Act of 1920 was as follows :— 
“This Act shall not apply to a dwelling-house 
erected after or in course of erection on the 
second day of April, 1919, or to any dwelling- 
house which has been since that date or is at 
that date being bona fide reconstructed by way 
of conversion into two or more separate and self- 
contained flats or tenements.” 

Without calling upon Counsel for the re- 
spondent, their lordships dismissed the appeal, 
with costs, holding that it being a question of 
fact for the learned judge who tried the case, 
that Court (the Court of Appeal) could not in- 
terfere. 


—— <> 


The City and Temple Bar. 


At a recent meeting of the City of London 
Corporation, Colonel Whitaker, Chairman of the 
City Lands Committee, answering Mr. Heilbuth, 
who asked what progress had been made in 
connection with the suggestion that Temple 
Bar might be returned to the City, said the 
committee had more than once applied to 
Admiral of the Fleet the Hon. Sir Hedworth 
Meux, who had come into possession of Temple 
Bar under the will of the late Lady Meux, but 
each time had received a somewhat blunt naval 
rebuff. In these circumstances, the committee 
could hold out no hope that the City would 
regain possession of the Old Bar. 





[Aprit 6, 1923. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON. 


Chiswick.—Marxet.—Mr. W. Cooper, of 18, 
Savoy-street, W.C., has recently purchased the 
freehold of 209, High-road, and intends cover. 
ing the whole of the site, about 350 ft. long by 
about 60 ft. wide, with a substantial practically 
fire-proof building. There will be in all about 
120 shops and stalls. Some of the larger shops 
will be 30 ft. deep, while the smaller ones will 
vary from 7 ft. to 14 ft. deep. Some will be 
with plate glass fronts or open fronts, according 
to business to be carried on, and the sites for 
various stalls will vary from 5 ft. to 8 ft. deep, 
with frontages according to tenants’ require- 
ments. The main entrance will have a pathway 
16 ft. wide with shops on either side for about 
the first 150 ft., leading into two pathways, 
right and left, about 14 ft. wide, with shops 
and stalls on either side.. There will also be a 
double row in the centre, and the whole will be 
well lighted by electricity. A certain amount 
of space will be reserved for the present stall- 
holders on the front. 

West Acton.—Bripce WripEnInG, &o.—The 
cost of widening a bridge, improving approaches 
and building a new Tube station at West Acton, 
will be about £25,000. 

Oxford-street.—E \ Tenstons.—Mr. Horace A. 
Cunis is carrying out the demolitions in connec- 
tion with Messrs. Selfridge’s extensions. 

Hammersmith. — Banx. —- Messrs. John 
McManus, Ltd., 237, Hammersmith -road, 
London, W.6, are about to commence the con- 
version of Nos. 85 and 87, Hammersmith- 
road, West Kensington, into a bank for the 
Westminster Bank, Ltd. The architects for 
the work are Messrs. Hall-Jones & Dewhirst, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria-street, No sub- 
contracts have yet been placed. 

Southwark.—Town Hatt ExteEnsion.—The 
scheme for the extension of Southwark’s Town 
Hall is being reconsidered by the Borough 
Council. The Council, last autumn, approved 
the plans and resolved to raise a loan of £26,000 
provided a certain sum was obtained from 
the Unemployment Grants’ Committee. This 
has been refused, and it is probable that a 
modified building scheme will be undertaken. 

Hackney.—ResvuiLpine SaLe.—The Hackney 
Furnishing Co., Ltd., Hackney, are holding a 
rebuilding sale. 

Borough.—Hor Excuance.—We understand 
that a syndicate has been formed with the object 
of turning the Hop Exchange in the Borough 
into a second Covent Garden Market; but Messrs. 
Yates & Yates, the surveyors, state that several 
schemes are in contemplation with regard to the 
future of the Exchange, which changed hands 
recently. One proposal, according to the Daily 
Chronicle, is to build a place to hold sporting 
contests on the lines of the National Sporting 
Club. Another is to convert the Exchange into 
a huge dancing hall, and yet one more idea is to 
make it into a big restaurant. The most impor- 
tant scheme, however, is to make it a market 
for the Kent fruit growers and market gardeners. 

Westminster.—Dxmo.irions.— On the north 
side of Petty France, which connects Broadway 
with Buckingham-gate, there remain five old 
houses, and three of these are to be demolished 
to make way for the extension of Wellington 
Barracks. The old houses iri process of demo- 
lition are part of a block which included No. 19, 
in which Milton lived for some time. ; 

Mall.—Cartton CLius.—The extension 0 
se Carlton Club in Pall Mall needs attention, 
and we understand that Sir Reginald Blomfield 
has the matter in hand. The stone facing of the 
building is wearing away, and the marble pillars 
are being undermined. It is probable that the 
exterior will be refaced with Portland stone. 


Vauxhall Bridge - road.— -Demouition.—M.. 
g out the 


Fredk. Wise, Dalston-lane, is carryin ‘ 
demolition of buildings on a site in Vauxhall 





- Bridge-road. 
Bush.—Banx.—A branch oO 
pode Teak is being erected in Uxbridge- 


road, Shepherd’s Bush, by Mr. T. Millman. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND. 





Stonehaven.—Hovusine ScnzemMre.—The Board 
of Health have granted permission to the Town 
Council to proceed with the second instalment 
of their housing scheme and have approved of 
the lowest tenders submitted to them by the 
Town Council. They have also given the 
Council permission to proceed with the erection 
of two additional blocks of houses as part of the 
housing scheme. The site is in Fetteresso- 
terrace facing those already built. 

3 Dunoon.—AppiT1ons.—Additions are to be 
made to the Dunoon and West of Scotland 
Convalescent Homes, which will involve an ex- 
penditure of something like £10,000. 

Skye.—CuvuncH.—Offers have been accepted 
for the work of erecting a stone and lime church 
at Kilmuir for the United Free Church of Scot- 
land, in place of the composite building which 
was destroyed by gale some time ago. 

Kelty.—Hovusrs.—The work has been begun 
in connection with the erection of additional 
houses in Kelty under the County Council housing 
scheme. 

Tullibody.—Hovsrs.—The Board of Health 
has given general approval to the site on which 
the Town Council propose to erect eighteen 
workmen’s houses at Tullibody, but suggest 
that before taking any further steps the District 
Valuer should be asked to visit the site and 
assess the value of the ground. 

Linlithgow. — ResurLp1ne.—Operations will 
begin shortly with the rebuilding of the Rivalds- 
green Tan Works, belonging to Messrs. J. B. 
Thomas & Co., which were destroyed some time 
ago by fire. 

Kilmany.—Nrw Hatu.—Building of the new 
public hall for the parish is to be commenced 
immediately. The hall is being erected on a 
site at Rathillet. 

Barthol Chapel.—Scuoo..—The Aberdeenshire 
Education Authority is making enquiries as to 
an alternative to a scheme to erect a new school 
at Barthol Chapel. 

Cullen. — AtrzRations. — Plans have been 
passed for alterations at 3, Grant-street, for the 


 Seafield Trustees and for a hut at the rear of 


the Episcopal Church for the Trustees. 
Dumbarton.—T£a-room.—The Town Council 
has decided to erect a tea-room at Levengrove- 


‘park, at a cost of about £700. 


Edinburgh.—Pians.—The Dean of Guild 
Court has passed the following plans: The 
Corporation, three tenements at Abercorn, 
consisting of 36 houses at an average cost of 
£400; Mr. Jas. Leishman, a double villa at 
Lanark-road, Colinton; Mr. John McWilliam, 
alteration to house at Roseburn Cottage, Murray- 
field ; Millar & Co., 174, Causeyside, additional 
storys to existing buildings; Mr. Simpson 
Rosenbloom, garage at Strathfillan-road; Mr. 
John White, 31, Buckingham-terrace, altera- 
tions to premises; Mr. Alex. Morrison, two 
self-contained houses at Barony-place, Corstor- 
phine; Mr. G. S. Peat, self-contained house 
in, Morningside-grove; Scottish Garden City 
Housing Company, for dwelling-houses, at 
Barnshot-road, Colinton, and two semi-detached 
houses and one block of four houses at Comiston- 
road; Mr. W. 0. Johnston, for reconstruction 
of house at 29, Palmerston-place, into three 
Separate houses; and Mr. T. Topping, for 
eight flatted houses in Mayfield-r 

Edzell.—Aurerations.—The Brechin District 
Committee of the Forfarshire County Council 

S approved of plans for alterations to buildings 
at, Edzell for a branch of the National Bank of 
Scotland. 

Paisley.—Vina.—The Dean of Guild Court 

passed plans for the erection of a double 
tag villa at Gartmore-road, for Mr. J. 

Tyce, Lady-lane, Paisley, and for a cottage 
st Kingsborough-drive. 

» Oldmeldrum, — Apprrions. — The Aberdeen- 

Education Authority is considering the 
question of altering and providing additional 
&ccommodation at the Kirk-street and Com- 
— oad School, Oldmeldrum, or an alterna- 
bol eeeation to erect a new school to supersede 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


The following are the rates of wages in the building trade in England and Wales. Every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may ocour :— 
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Stroud .....scceee 1/43 1/43 1/44 1/43 1/4} 1/44 1/4 1/04 
Sunderland ...... 1/8 HS 148 if if 1% if 198 
cmnorceesrers |, ifs ui | 3/6 | 1s | 3/5) 116 1/0 
feaguey access | Tih) tae) ig) bad) ai) aig iat 1/0 
abetted Ed Ed et 
Wakefield ...----» | 1/83 | i/eg| 1/68| 1/68| 1/6¢| 1/64| 1/68 1/2 
Ln OE a} 18] te) ie ie | ie | ip 1/3 
yas powee.-- | IS | is | it 38.) t8.| 38.1 3B 1/3 
SS EC 1/44 1/4% 1/44 1/43 1/43 1/43 1/44 : ise 
Wares: | 2) 28) He) He! te 3] ie] ae 
> yeeepryeneteg ME! SAE LN. i) a SO 1/2 





(For rates of wages in the Building Trade in Scotland, seo page 684.) 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 
are advertised in this number. Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information 
in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 


are imposed 
tender; thata 


fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders ; and 


that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names 
of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address at the end is the person from whom 


or place where quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 





BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


APRIL 7,—Glasgow.—CONVENIENCE.—For various 
works required in connection with the reconstruction 
of the public underground convenience at Parkhead 
Cross. The Office of Public Works, 64, Cochrane-street. 

APRIL 7.—Hanbury.—CuvurcH, &0.—Erection of a 
Wesleyan Methodist Church and school, at Hanbury. 
Mr, L. Shotton, Knightsfield, Hanbury, near Burtons- 
on-Trent. 
~*APRIL 7.—Lianelly—Hovuses.—For erection of 
60 lour type houses on the Llanerch site, in blocks 
of two, as follows: Group 1, ten houses; Group 2, 
ten houses ; Group 3, twelve houses ; Group 4, fourteen 
houses; Group 5, fourteen houses. Fair wages and 
conditions of labour clauses in the agreement. Firm 
prices as regards material, but th variation in 
contract price to meet cost of labour alterations, the 
basic rates for such alterations being prevailing 
district rate on March 17, 1923. The work is for the 
Llanelly Borough Council and tenders may be for one 
or more groups or all houses. Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Llanelly. Deposit £2. 

APRIL 9.—Alnwick,—PAaINTING.—For painting pre- 
mises at 24, Fenkle-street, for the Board of Guardians. 
Mr. H. W. Walton, Clerk, Alnwick. 

APRIL 9.—Bournemouth.—DRESSING ROOMS, &0.— 
Erection of dressing-rooms, mess-rooms, &e., at 
Seafield Pleasure Ground, for the T.C. Borough 
E eer, Town Hall, Bournemouth. Deposit £1 1s. 

RIL 9%,—Bridgwater.—SHOP.—Erection of shop, 
for the Bridgwater Industrial ag erie Society. 
Messrs. Samson & Colthurst, 51, High-street, Bridg- 
water. Deposit £1 1s. 

APRIL 9.—Colchester—HovuskEs.—Erection of blocks 
of six houses (non-parlour type) at the Harwich- 
road housing site, for the T.C. Mr. Harold Collins, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Colchester. 

APRIL 9.— ton.— PAINTING.—Painting interior 


of hospital at Arclid, for the Board of Guardians. 
Master at the Institution. 
APRIL 9.—Cro -—SUB-STATIONS.—Erection of 


three sub-stations, for the T.C. Engineer, Electricity 


Works, Croydon. 

te.—STABLES.—Erection of new 
stables at the Gas Works, Ripon-road. Mr. Frank H. 
Saeneeen, Engineer, Gas Office, James-street, Harro- 
gate. i 

APRIL 9.—Kent.—HovuskEs.—Erection of police 
houses at Adisham, Queenborough and Newington, for 
the Kent C.C. County Architect, 86, Week-street, 
Maidstone. 

APRIL 9.—Leith—ADDITION.—For addition of 
Children’s wre =e Leitht Hospital, for War Memorial 
Committee, . G. Simpson, architect, 14, Hill- 
street, Edinburgh. 

APRIL 9,—Llandovery.—ERECTION OF TWO DWEL- 
LING HovusEs.—For erecting, for the Carmarthenshire 
County Standing Joint Committee, two police dwelling 
houses at oanevey. Mr. Gomer Henry, County 
Surveyor (Eastern Division), Shire Hall, Llandilo. 
— t £1 1s. 

gg Hye my OF 122 HovusEs.— 
For building of 122 houses, for the Llantrisant 4 
a hme 4 alley Housing Co., Ltd., at Lla n. 
Messrs. Geo. W. Kenshole & W. Evans & Sons, Joint 
Architects, at Court Estate Office, Pencoed, or 30, 
Charles-street, Cardiff. 

APRIL 9,— London, S.W.— STRUCTURAL, : REPAIR, 
AN) DECORATIVE WORKS.—Structural, repair, and 
decorative works required to be done at the Children’s 
Home, Wimbledon Common, 8.W. 19, for the General 

oses Committee of the United Services Fund. 
Mr. a a eve, FS ee M.R.San.I., 19, Hanover- 
square, W. 1. guineas. 

APRIL 9.—iMirfield. —HoUSES.—-Erection of 12 houses, 

in pairs, for the U.D.C. Mr. E. Gill, Council Offices, 
Mirfield. Deposit £1. 
APRIL 10,—Barnsley.—Hovses.—Erection of 38 
houses, and for the construction of the road and sewers 
on the site, for the T.C. Borough Engineer, Fairfield 
House Offices, Barnsley, 

APRIL 10,—Bradford—LamRaGE.—For additional 
lairage and other works at St. James Market, for the 
T.C. City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

APRIL 10.—Cavan.—HOsPITAL ExTENSION.—Erec- 
tion of operating theatre and anteroom, &c., at County 
Surgical Hospital. Mr. P. Reilly, Registrar, County 
Home Office, Cavan. Charge 10s. 

APRIL 10,—Enniskillen—RESTORATION.—For_ the 
restoration of Derrylin Courthouse. Messrs. F. E. 
Townsend & Son, Enniskillen. 

APRIL 10,—Frome.—PAINTING.—For painting at the 
Institution of the Board of Guardians. Mr. W. R. 
Kent, Clerk, Offices, Frome. 

of a 


APEIL 10.—Fulham.—PaviLion.—Erection 
8 8’ pavilion in the ig aC ong for the B.C. 
‘ough Engineer, Town Hall, m. Deposit £1. 


10.—Market Harborough.—REPAIRS.—For 
Alexton, for the 
. G. Coales, Council 


APRIL 
repairs to cowshed, Fearn Far 
Hallaton Charity Trustees. Mr. 
Offices, Market Harborough. 

APRIL 10,—Prestwich.—HovsEs.—Construction of 
ten semi-detached parlour-type houses on the Council’s 
Rectory Site. Surveyor, Town Hall, Prestwich. 


Deposit £1 Is. 


APRIL 10,—Skegness.— PAINTING, &C.—For painting 
works, construction of two shelters, &c., for the U.D.C. 
Mr. R. H. Jenkins, Surveyor, Council Offices, Skegness. 

APRIL 11.—Leeds.—TRANSFORMER CHAMBER.—Con- 
struction of an overground transformer chamber in 
Town-street, Beeston, for the T.C. Mr. C. Nelson 
Hefford, Manager, 1, Whitehall-road, Leeds. 

%& APRIL 11.—London, S.E.—CLEANING, &0.—For 
cleaning, painting, and minor repairs, &c., at South- 
wark Hospital, East Dulwich-grove, 8.E., for South- 
wark Union. Messrs. A. Saxon Snell & Phillips, 9, 
Bentinck-street, Manchester-square, W.1. Deposit £2. 

APRIL 11.—Macelesfield.—SHop.—Erection of shop, 
for the T.C. Mr. E. Hamson, Borough Surveyor, 
Macclesfield. 

APRIL 11.—Manchester.—SUB-STATION.—Erection of 
a complete building, including foundations, steelwork, 
drains, machine foundations, &c., for the new Chorlton- 
on-Medlock Sub-station, Manchester. Deposit. £2 2s. 

APRIL 11.—Slaith waite.—Hovuses.—Erection of eight 
houses at Lower Wood, Slaithwaite, for the U.D.C. 
Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, Market-street, Milnsbridge. 

APRIL 11,—Wandsworth.—PaRTITION.—For coke 
breeze partition, lights, &c., at St. John’s Hospital, 
for the Board of Guardians. Mr. F. J. Curtis, Clerk, 
Offices, St. John’s-hill, 8.W. 

APRIL 12.—Brighton.—SvUB-STATION.—Erection of 
an electricity sub-station at Rottingdean-road, for the 
T.C. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. Deposit 


S 26. 
APRIL 12,—Llanwrtyd.—Brin@E.—For widening of 
Llanwrtyd Bridge, for the Breconshire C.C. Mr. W. L. 
Harpur, County Surveyor, County Hall, Brecon. 
De t £2 28, 

PRIL 12.—Pont Llanio.—HovusEe.—For erecting at 
Llywnderw, two and a-half miles from Pont Llanio 
Station (G.W.R.), on the Llanglitho-road, u bouse for 
Mrs. Warren. Mr. Morgan Morgan, archi ect, Neuadd, 
Tregaron. ; 

* APRIL 13.—Herne Bay.—BANDSTAND.—For the 
construction of a bandstand and shelter of reinforced 
concrete, for the U.D.C. Mr. H. Kempton Dyson, 17, 
Warwick-square, Westminster, 8.W.1. Deposit £2. 

APRIL 14.— ing.—REPAIRS.—Exterior and in- 
terior gy to the schools at Charing, for the Kent 
E.C. Vicar of Charing. 

APRIL 14.—Colwyn Bay.—POWER HovusE.—(a) The 
excavation for and erection of power house complete ; 
(b) excavation and concrete foundations for a gasholder 
tank, for the U.D.C. James Amphlett, Clerk, 
Council Offices, Colwyn Bay. Deposit £1 1s. 

APRIL 14,—East Ham.—-DEPOT BUILDINGS.— 
Erection of depot buildings at Arragon-road, East 
Ham, for the County B.C. Borough Engineer, Town 
East Ham. Deposit £2. 


? 
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APRIL - 14.—Rotherham.—HovssEs.—Erection of¥50 
houses on Section D of the Doncaster-road Housing 
Site, for the T.C. Mr. Chas. L. Des Forges, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Rotherham. 

APRIL 16.—Bramley.—PAInTING.—For painting, &c., 
of the interior of the Board Offices, Armley. Mr. A, 
Gaunt, Clerk to Guardians, Board Offices, 1,* Green 
Hill-road, Armley, Leeds. 

APRIL 16.—Carlisle—ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
tions to the Superintendent-Registrar’s Office, at 7, 
Victoria-place, Carlisle; also for re-decorating the 
whole of the premises, for the R.D.C. Mr G. Arm- 
strong, architect, 24, Bank-street, Carlisle. 

APRIL 16.—Ossett.—CHIMNEY.—Erection of a fac- 
tory chimney at Highfield Mills, Ossett. Messrs. Kirk, 
Sons & Ridgway, architects, Market-place, Dewsbury. 

* APRIL 16.—Tilbury.— H0OUsES.—For the erection of 
42 houses in the South Ward, and 48 houses in the 
North Ward, for the U.D.C. Mr. A. W. Buckner, 
Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, Tilbury. 

APRIL 16.—Wakefield—PAINTING.—For the outside 
painting of the male wards of the main Institution at 
the Wakefield Asylum. Mr. W. E. H. Burton, Archi- 
tect and Engineer, West Riding Asylums Board Offices, 
Wakefield. 

APRIL 17,—Barking.— LIBRARY.—Erection of library, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. C. J. Dawson, F.R.I.B.A., Clock 
House Chambers, Barking. Deposit £10. 

%* APRIL 17.—London, E.C.—ExTENSION.—Proposed 
extension of bar at the Central Finsbury Radical 
Club, 326, City-road, E.C._ Mr. Herbert Alfred Wright, 
F.S.1., Lic.R.1.B.A., 35, Pentonville-road, N.1. 

* APRIL 18.—Ealing, W.5.—ALTERATIONS AND 
ADDITIONS.—Alterations and additions to administra- 
tion block and builder’s work in connection with 
heating at the Isolation Hospital, South Ealing, for 
the Chiswick and Ealing Hospital Committee. Mr, 
W. R. Hicks, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Ealing, W.5. . Deposit £1 1s. 

%* APRIL 20.—Port Talbot.— ExTENSIONS,—Erection 
of an extension and additions to the Port Talbot 
General Hospital. Mr. D. L. Evans, architect, 
Courtland Chambers, Port Talbot. Deposit £2 2s. 

APRIL 21.— Carmarthenshire. — PAINTING. — For 
colouring and painting the following schools, for the 
Carmarthenshire County Education Committee: In 
the Carmarthen Union—Malsybont, Drefachy, Cwm- 
gwilli, Tumble, Philadelphia, Whitewill, Lesa ag oe 
Cwmdaud ; Llandilo Union—Saran, Garnant, Ystrad- 
owe Nantygoes, Fairfach, Tolley, Culladowen ; 
Llandovey Union—Llandovey; Lampeter Union— 
Cwmbach; Newcastle Emlyn Union—Alitwallis, New 
Inn, Pencader, Llanpumpsaint; Llanelly Union— 
Bryn, Hendy, nace, Gwendraeth, Burry Port. 

. W. Vincent Morgan, A.R.I.B.A., County Archi- 
tect, Council Offices, Carmarthen. 

APRIL 21.—Hastings.—DEMOLITION.—For pulling 
down the East Sussex Hospital, on the sea front, 
for the T.C. Mr. P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Hastings. 

APRIL 21.—Newport (Pembroke).—FAarkM DWELLING. 
—fFor erecting new farm-house at Llwyngwair Farm, 
near somes (Pembroke). Mr. G. B. Bowen, J P., 
Llwyngwair Farm, Newport (Pembroke). 

APRIL 21.—Not —PAINTING.—Yor painting 
Pembridge-place and Mount-street properties, for the 
Amalgamated Society of Operative Lace Makers. Mr, 
C. Wardle, Secretary, Offices, Mount-street, Nottingham. 


—_ 








BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND." 


Tax following are the present rates of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 
Scotland. Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors 


that may occur :— 


ed 



































Car- Brick- Plas- 
Masons. | Brick- mters,| Plas- | Slaters.| Plum- |Painters.| Masons’ layers’ terers 
layers oiners,| terers. bers. Labourers. 
Aberdeen ee 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/8 1/4 1/-to1/3 
(i bteere 1/8 1/8 if ifs ifs ide? ifs 1/3 
Alexandria ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/2 
Arbroath...... boon 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/64 1/1 
Mi sdavercsees ake 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
Bathgate..... vaighe 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/64 1/2 
Blairgowrie... ... abe 1/7 — 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 — 
Bo'ness ..... choke 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/64 1/2 
Coatbridge ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
Dumbarton ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/64 1/3 
mfries.......... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/2 1/24 1/38 
Dundee ..... er 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
Dunfermline ..... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/8 1/64 1/2 
Edinburgh ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6} 1/3 
EE isesctahebs 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/64 1/3 
Fort William ...... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 rat 
Galashiels ...... Ph 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/54 1/1 
aes ee 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 198 1/8 1/64 1/3 
Greenock . sili 1/8 1/s | 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/64 1/1to01/3 
ers 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6} 1/3 
TIAWIO, 1.6.00.00:6 be 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/8 1/6 1/6 1/1 
Helensburgh ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/64 1/3 
Inverness ........ Sat a 1/3 1/4 1/44| 1/4 1/3 10d. to 1/2 
Kilmarnock ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
Kirkcaldy ........ |] 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/2 
_ aeeceer 1/5 1/5 1/4 1/7 1/5 1/5 1/6 1/2 
— ESepanonrm 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6} 1/3 
SPS dnentninnes 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/2 
Motherwell: 1/8.| 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/8 
SE aalcesveieus 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/2 
Stirling ........ i Se 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/8 
Dae rome me 1 1/6 1/8 
kash pie 8 1 1 1/8 1/8 
ishaw .......... ifs ifs ig ifs ifs ifs i fet 1/3 
ae 
England aad 








* The information given dt this table is copyright. The rates of wages in the various towns in 


Wales are given on page 
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APRIL 24,—Stanley, Co. Durham.—HovsEs.— 
Frection of 40 houses, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works, &c. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles-street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s, 

AprIL 24.—To' -—CONVENIENCE.— Additions 
to convenience, forthe U.D.C. Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Tottenham, N. Deposit £1 1s. 

No DaTE.—Alexandria.—Hovses.—For the various 
works required in connection with the erection of 10 
plocks of 26 houses at Alexandria, for the Western 
District Committee of the County of Dumbarton. 
Mr. J. Weekes, 88, College-street, Dumbarton. Deposit 
¢1 1s. for each schedule. ; 

No DATE.—Barnsley.—PAINTING.—For the painting 
of sixteen houses in Hopwood-street, Barnsley. Mr. 
John Halmshaw, solicitor, 16, Regent-street, Barnsley. 

No DatTE.—Dorking.—ADDITIONS.—Additions and 
alterations to the existing administrative buildings, &c., 
for the Dorking Joint Isolation Hospital Committee. 
Mr. William Shearburn, Architect, 39, South-street, 
Dorking. Deposit £2 2s. 

No DatTE.— Dumbarton. — HOvsES.—Erection of 
10 blocks of 26 houses at Alexandria, for the Dumbarton 
C.c. Mr. J. Weekes, 88, College-street, Dumbarton. 
Deposit £1 1s. ; 

No. DaTE.—Leeds.—GARAGE, &C.—For erection of 
motor garage, offices, &c., at Otley-road. Messrs. F. 
Mitchell & Sons, architects, Leeds. 

No DatTe.—London.—GARAGES.—Erection of eight 
garages around the London area, each having accom- 
modation for 50 double-decked “ all-weather” motor 
omnibuses. Mr. Ernest G. W. Souster, F.R.1.B.A., 
8, St. James’s-street, S.W. 

No DaTE.—Monigomeryshire.—TIMBER FALLING.— 
For falling, working and hauling to station 300-400,000 
cubic feet of softwood mining timber. Details of 
available tackle, plant, &c., to Messrs. Badman, 
Williams & Co., Ltd., Carlton Chambers, Newport 
(Mon.). 

No DatTE.—West Riding—REPaIRS, &C.—Repairs 
and renovations to court houses, police stations, lock- 
ups, &c., throughout the Administrative County of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Mr. Percy O. Platts 
County Architect, Wakefield. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


Apri, 7.—Alton.—MATERIALS.—Supply of broken 
nite to the R.D.C. Mr. C. W. Maudsley, Surveyor, 
k Close, Alton. 

Apri 9.—Camberwell.—Tar.—Supply of tar to 
the B.C. Mr. William Bell, Assistant Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Camberwell, 8.E. 5. 

Arka. 9.—Chester-le-Street.— MATERIALS.—Supply 
tothe R.D.C. of whinstone, slag, and tarred slag. Mr. 
G. W. Ayton, Highway Surveyor, Union Offices, 
Chester-le-Street. 

Apri, 9.—Hayes.—Tar.—Supply of 12,000 gallons 
of tar to the U.D.C. Mr. D. C. Fidler, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Hayes. 

APRIL 9.—Melton Mowbray.—MATERIALS.—Supply 
tothe R.D.C. of 6,500 tons of X, XX and XXX broken 

nite, and 2,000 tons of XX and XXX broken slag. 

. Arthur H. Marsh, Clerk, Melton Mowbray. 

AprIL 9.—Runcorn.—MATERIALS.—Supply of granite 
macadam, setts, kerbstones, and sanitary pipes, to 
the R.D.C. Mr. Geo. F. Ashton Clerk, Council Offices, 
Runcorn. 

APRIL 10.—Lendon.—ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS.— 
Supply of electric light fittings (ceiling type), for the 
New Science Museum, London. Contracts Branch, 
ILM. Office of Works, &c., King Charles-street, S. W. 1. 

APRIL 12.—Glasgow.—MATERIALS.—For stores for 
six months, for the Corporation Gas Department. 
General Manager, Gas Department, 45, John-street, 


iw. 
APRIL athe Te at of road 


materials to the U.D.C. Mr. H. Fox Hill, Surveyor, 
Municipal Buildings, Camberley. 

APRIL gg lh oe le of timber 
for packing cases, for the Director-General. India 
Store Department, Belvedere-road, 8.E. 

APRIL 14.— ow.—MATERIALS.—For supply of 
toad materials to the U.D.C. Mr. P. E. Furlong, 
surveyor, 58, New-street, Dunmow. 

14.—Warrington.— WEIGHING MACHINE.— 
Supply of road weighing machine, suitable for motor 
trathe, Mr. W. 8. Haddock, General Manager, Gas 

a Warrington. 

RIL 16.—Hindley.—MATERIALS.—Supply of road 
Materials to the U.D.C. Mr. O. P. Abbott, Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Hindley. 

APRIL 16.—Warrington.— ASHBINS, &c.—Supply of 
500 galvanised steel ashbins and 300 rubber - Men 

» dames J. A. Parfitt, Cleansing Superintendent, 

Sanitar — Warrington. 
17.—Egypt.—Paints, &0.—Supply of oils, 

and varnishes to the Egyptian Government. 

ment of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL 


gg Atar 7.—Burry Port.— OVERHEAD CABLE INSTALLA- 
-—For erection of overhead electric cable at 
aren Suburb, Graig Pantyrhir and Burry Port, for 
D.C. Mr. D. J. Wilcox, Engineer, 5, Frederick- 
Mreet, Llanelly. 
-—Newport (Isle of Wight).—BripGcr.—Su 
of a hand swing bridge, 12 ft. wide, 22 ft. 8 in. s . 
E. ie type or to — horizontally, for the T.C. 
. H. A. Slater, Borough Engineer, Newport. 
> 9.—Dewsbury.—HEATING.—For the heating 
Hollins, Moor End, Dewsbury. Secretary, 
End Club, Moor End Lane, Dewsbury. 
APRIL 9.—Milnrow:—ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION.— 
electric light installation at Wesleyan Church and 
Farrow, 3, Wesley-street, Milnrow. 
$7 Stirling. —T’ank. mstruction of storage 
,000 gallons Loapactig at St. Ninians, for 
Stirlingshire and Falkirk Water Board. Mr. C. 
Engineer, Falkirk, 
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APRIL 10.—Barking.—PIPInc.—Supply and erection 
of the complete piping equipment for the Barking 
Power Station of the County of London Electric Supply 
Co. Mr. F. C. McQuown, Manager, Moorgate-court, 
Moorgate-place, E.C. Deposit £5. 

APRIL 14. — Irvine.— ELECTRIC LIGHTING. — For 
electric lighting installation in eighteen houses, for the 
T.C. Mr. J. Armour, architect, Bridgegate, Irvine. 
Deposit £1 Is. 

APRIL 16.—Worthing.—ROLLER.—Supply of a 
10-ton compound steam road roller, for the T.C. 
Mr. J. Kennedy Allerton, Town Clerk, Municipal 
Offices, Worthing. 

APRIL 17.—Bethnal Green.— HEATING INSTALLATION. 
—Installation of central heating plant and mains at 
the hospital, Cambridge-road, for the Board of 
Guardians. Mr. C. Faulkner Jones, Clerk, 794, 
Bishop’s-road, E.2. Deposit £3. 

APRIL 19.—Spilsby.—HEATING.—Heating by hot 
water Partney Church, Spilsby. Rector, Partney. 

APRIL 20.—Conway.— ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION.— 
For electric light installation at institution and offices 
of the Board of Guardians. Master, Institution, 
Conway. 

APRIL 20.—Port Talbot.—HEATING INSTALLATION. 
—Heating of wards, corridors, &c., in connection with 
their existing hospital and proposed extensions thereto, 
by low-pressure hot water, for the Committee. Mr. 
D. L. Evans, architect, Courtland Buildings, Station- 
road, Port Talbot. Deposit £1 1s. 

APRIL 23.—Johannesburg.— PIPING, &c.—For supply 
of wrought-iron piping and fittings at Yeoville Reser- 
voir, for the T.C. Department of Overseas Trade, 35, 
Old Queen-street, 8.W. 

APRIL 23.—London.—BoOILERS.—Supply to _ the 
L.C.C. of three new “ Lancashire” boilers (with 
fittings) for Abbey Mills Pumping Station. Chief 
Engineer, Old County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W.1. 
Deposit £2. 

APRIL 28.—Guernsey.—TOWER.—Erection of con- 
crete or stone tower on Roustel Rock, for St. Peter’s 
Port Harbour Committee. Mr. J Duquemin, 
States Engineer, Guernsey. 

May 3.—Chile—Toots, &0.—Supply to Chilean 
State Railways of machinery and tools, nuts and bolts, 
&c. Dept. of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, 


May 5.—Gravesend.— BALLAST.—For licences to 
work four steam dredgers for raising ballast from the 
River Thames below Gravesend for a term of three 
years from August 1, 1923. Chief Engineer, Port of 
London Authority, Trinity-square, E.C.3. 

May 7.—Basford.— HEATING INSTALLATION.—Instal- 
lation for heating and domestic hot-water supply for 
Institution at Bulwell, for the Basford B.G. Mr. W. 
C. C. Hawtayne, consulting engineer, 9, Queen Street- 
place, E.C. Deposit £5 5s. 

JUNE 1.— Calcutta. — AERIAL ROPEWAY.—Supply 
and installation of an aerial ropeway for the removal 
of the City refuse, for the T.C. Mr. James R. Coats, 
Chief Engineer, Central Municipal Office, Calcutta. 

JUNE 26, .—PUMPING PLANT.—Supply to 
the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board of Bris- 
bane, Queensland, of pumping plant for Mount Crosby 
Pumping Station. Department of Overseas Trade, 
35, Old Queen-street, S.W. 

AUGUST 31.—Chile——HARBOUR WORKS.—Extension 
of the mole of the Port of Valparaiso and comple- 
mentary harbour works, depots, &c., for the Navy. 
Chilean Legation in London. Y 

No DATE.—Blackwood (Mon.).—WIRING.—For wir- 
ing, for electric light installation, business premises in 
the Blackwood area. Mr. R. Brown, Secretary, 
Chamber of Trade, Blackwood. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


APRIL 7.—Annan.—PAVING.—For paving of Scott’s- 
street with whinstone setts, for the T.C. Mr. M. 
Little, Town Clerk, Annan. 

APRIL 7.—Heston.—RoapDs.—Construction of a 
wood block paving carriageway, kerbing, footway 

ving, &c., for the U.D.C. Mr. J. G. Carey, Council 

ouse, Hounslow. Deposit £2 2s. 

APRIL 7.—New Mill.—CULVERT.—Repair of Fox 
House culvert, situated on the Holmfirth District 
main road, for the West Riding Highways Committee. 
West Riding Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Deposit £1. 

APRIL 7,—Tadcaster—SEWER.—For 
sewer at Barwick-on-Elmet, for the R.D.C. 
Driver, Surveyor, Garforth, near Leeds. 

APRIL 7.—Warrington.—PAVING.—Renovation of 
sett paving, relaying an area of tar macadam and 
asphalting at the Cottage Homes, Padgate, for the 
Board of Guardians. Messrs. W. & 8. Owen, Spring- 
field-street, Warrington. 

APRIL 9.—Barnes.—RoOapDs.—Widening part of 
Upper Richmond-road, Mortlake, for the U.D.C. 
Surveyor, Council House, Mortlake. 

APRIL 9.—Barnsley.—ROaps.—For making up 
Prince Arthur-street, for the T.C. Borough Engineer, 
Fairfield House, Barnsley. 

APRIL 9.—Bromley.— ROADS.—For making up 
Haywood-road, for the T.C. Borough Engineer, 
Bromley. ees 10s. 

APRIL 9.— berwell.— Roaps.—For making u 
Sunray-avenue, Herne Hill,forthe B.C. Mr. Frederic 
J. Slater, Seca Engineer, Camberwell, 8.E. 

APRIL 9.—Hayes —SEWER.—Construction of 
700 yds. of 9 in. sewer in Uxbridge-road, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. D. C. Fidler, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hayes. 

APRIL 9.—London. 


constructing 
. A. M. 


. —RoapD WoRK.—For the road 
work and plate-laying for the construction for the over- 
head system of traction of tramway in Amhurst-park, 
from Seven Sisters-road to Stamford Hill, and for the 
reconstruction and widen of the bridge carrying 
Seven Sisters-road over the New River, for the L.C.C. 
Chief Engineer, Old County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
S.W.1. Deposit £5. 
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APRIL 9.—Melton Mowbray.—ASPHALTING.—For 
asphalting and repairing footpaths, for the R.D.C. 
Mr. E. C. Moorhouse, Wyndham-avenue, Melton 
Mowbray. 

APRIL 9.—Nuneaton.— WATER MAIN.— Laying about 
1,250 lineal yds. of 9 in. cast-iron socketed pipes, for 
the T.C. Mr. R. C. Moon, Water Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Queen’s-road, Nuneaton. 

APRIL 9.—Ogmore Vale.—TANK CONSTRUCTION AND 
PIPE LAYING.—For construction of intake tank and 
fencing, and providing and laying about 50 yds. of 6 in. 
dia., 50 yds. of 4 in. dia, stoneware piping, and 423 yds. 
4 in. dia. cast-iron piping, with all necessary valves and 
fittings, at Fronwen Source, Ogmore Vale, for the Mid- 
Glamorgan Water Board. Mr. Kiryn W. Davies, 
amen and Manager, Water Board] Offices, 
Bridgend. 

APRIL 9.—Saltcoats.—Roaps.—For filling-in area in 
connection with widening of Windmill-street, for the 
T.C. Borough Surveyor, Saltcoats. 

APRIL 9.—Skipton.—SEWAGE WoORKS.—Construction 
of humus tanks and other works, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
A. E. W. Aldridge, Town Hall, Skipton. 

APRIL 9.—Ste East.—SEWERS.—Construction of 
about 4,500 yards of 9 in. and 6 in. subsidiary sewers, 
&c., for the R.D.C. Mr. Geo. W. Warr, Town Hall, 
Southwick. Deposit £3 3s. 

APRIL 9.—Wandsworth.—PAavinG.—Execution of 
tarred slag macadam paving works in Abbeville-road, 
Clapham, and North-Side, Wandsworth Common, for 
the B.C. Mr. P. Dodd, Borough Engineer, 215, Balham 
High-road, 8.W.17. 

APRIL 10,—Axminster.—ROLLING.—For steam-roll- 
ing in district, for R.D.C. Mr. J. W. Pike, surveyor, 
Axminster. 

* APRIL 10,—Belfast—Nrw Roaps.—For the 
excavation and construction of new roads at the 
Stormont Castle Estate, for the Commissioners of 
H.M. Works, &c. The Contracts Branch, H.M. Office 
of Works, King Charles-street, London, 8.W.1. 
Deposit £1 1s. 

APRIL 10,—Leeds.—RoOaps.—Flagging and paving 
various streets, forthe T.C. Highways and Permanent 
Way Department, 1, Swinegate, Leeds. 

APRIL 10.—Wallsend.—CULVERT.—Construction of 
a culvert, 85 ft. 6 in. in length, for the T.C. Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Wallsend. 

APRIL 11.—Glamorganshire——ROAD WIDENING.— 
For undertaking the following works for the Glamorgan 
County Council: (1) Widening at Maenmilwr of the 
Pontypridd—Cardiff road ; (2) widening near Litchard 
of the Bryncethin-Bridgend main road. For work 
No. 1 Police Station at Taffs Well, and No. 2 at Police 
Station, Bridgend, or County Surveyor, County Hall, 
Cardiff. 

APRIL 11,—Middlesbrough.— SEWERS, &C.—Construc- 
tion of 4 ft. diameter cast iron pipe sewer and outfall, 
for the T.C. Mr. 8. E. Burgess, Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. 

APRIL 11.—Wembley.—SEWERS.—Construction of 
about 1,400 yards lineal of glazed stoneware pipe 
soil and surface water sewers, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
Cecil R. W. Chapman, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Wembley, Middlesex. Deposit £2 2s. 

APRIL 12.—Rawtenstall—Roaps.—Sewering and 
paving, &c., of Back Bacup-road, Longholme-road 
Back Gladstone Buildings, Back Sissclough-road, an 
Back Booth-road, for the T.C. Mr. James Johnson, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rawtenstall. Deposit 
£1, 


APRIL 14.—Manchester.—PIPEsS.—Supply and laying 
of lead service pipes on the small holdings at Levens- 
hulme and Fallowfield, for the T.C. City Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Manchester. Deposit £2 2s. 

APRIL 14.—Methley—WATER MAIN.—For con- 
struction of 225 yards of 3 in. cast-iron water main, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. T. Thompson, surveyor, Red 
House, Methley. 

APRIL 16.—Prestatyn.—SEWERS.—Construction of 
stoneware and cast-iron pipe sewers, &c., for the U.D.C. 
Mr. John H. Blizard, M.Inst.C.E. (Messrs. Lemon & 
Blizard), 7, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W.1. 
Deposit £5 5s. 

APRIL 16.—Prestwich.—SEWER.—Construction of a 
12 in. pipe sewer, for the U.D.C. Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Prestwich. eposit £1 1s. 

APRIL 17.—Bushey.—Roaps.—Supply and laying of 
(1) 5,400 super yards 3-in. tarred or bituminous slag 
macadam; (2) patching of certain sections of carriage- 
ways with similar material; (3) tarspraying of 2,400 
super yards of carriageway with Tarvia or Spramex, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. Ernest E. Ryder, Council Offices, 
Bushey, Herts. 

APRIL 17.—Reigate.—ROADS.—Tarwashing about 
400,000 yards super of road surfaces within the Bor- 
ough. Mr. Fred T. Clayton, Borough Surveyor, 
Municipal Buildings, Reigate. 

APRIL 18,—Aberystwyth—SEWAGE WORKS.—For 
pumping station and concrete tanks (half-million 
gallons capacity), cast-iron sea outfall discharge pipe 
&c., for the T.C. Messrs. James Diggle & Son, c vil 
engineers, 14, Brown-street, Manchester. 

APRIL 18.— -—Roaps.—Making-up and pav- 
ing of Rainville-road, Sec. 2, and Skelwith-road, for 
the B.C. Mr. A. F. Holden, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Fulham, 8.W.6. 

APRIL 18,—Wembley.—RoOApD8s.—For besepmnntns 
140,000 yards super of roads, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
Cc. R. W: Chapman, Surveyor, Offices, Wembley. 

APRIL 20.— -—REpPAIRSs, &0.—Masons’ and 
paviors’ work; construction and repair of sewers, 
drains and gullies, for five months, for the B,C, 
—— oO ee Town Hall, Upper-street, N.1, 
De t £5, 

PRIL 21.—Chester—RoOaps.—Reconstruction with 
granite setts on reinforced concrete foundations of 

ions of various streets, for the T.C., and recon- 
struction with natural rock asphalte on reinforced 
concrete foundations of four streets. Mr. Charles 
Greenwood, City Engineer, Town Hall, Chester. 
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APRIL 24.—Southport.—Roaps.—Relaying of tram- 
ways and street pavings, Mornington-road oe 3 
road, and Sussex-road, Southport, for the tT. . 
A. E.J ackson, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, South- 
port. Deposit £3 3s. 

No DatTe.—Berkhampstead:—Roaps.—Construction 
of a new road, paths and sewers on the Cross Oak 
Estate, Berkhampstead, for the Berkhampstead Co- 
operative Society. Mr. Fred Taylor, architect and 
surveyor, 7, Bourbon-street, Aylesbury. 

No DaTE.—Swanage.—SEWAGE WoRKS.—Construc- 
tion of four small septic tanks at Corfe Castle, for the 
U.D.C.’ Mr. F. B. Goodman, surveyor, Swanage. 


Competitions. 
(See Competition News, page 554.) 


“Buction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


APRIL 10, — Bovington. — Mr. 8. W. Cottee will sell 
by direction of the Disposal Board at the R.E. Stores, 
Rail Head, Bovington Camp (1}$ miles from Wool, 
Southern Railway, L. & 8. Western Section), surplus 
stores, ironmongery, sanitary goods, boilers, &c. 
Auctioneers, Wareham. 

APRIL 10. — Clapham Road, S.W.— Messrs, Veryard 
& Yates, F.A.I., will sell, without reserve, at 265, 
Clapham-road, timber, ‘fitt ngs and building material 
aris from ‘demolition of buildings. Auctioneers, 
365, Norwood-road, 8.9.27. 

* APRIL 10.—Stockweil, S.W.—Messrs. Veryard & 
Yates will sell (no reserve) timber, fittings and building 
materials at 255, Clapham-road. Auctioneers, 365, 
Norwood-road, 8.E.27. 

APRIL 12 AND 13.— Eastney, Portsmouth. — Messrs. 
Chinnick & Coffin will sell by instructions from Messrs, 
Grit (Portsmouth), Ltd., on completion of contracts, at 
the Contractors’ Yard Fordingbridge-road, Eastney, 
building material and plant, ners: 8 h.p. 

ortable steam engine, mortar mill, two Winget 32-in. 

lock-making machines, “ Decauville” track wagons, 
alvanised iron sheds, scaffolding, &c. Auctioneers, 

84 & 286, Lake-road, Portsmouth. 

APRIL 19,—London, S.E.—Messrs. Veryard & 
Yates will sell new and second-hand timber, fittings, 
and building material, &c., at 126A, Norwood-road. 
Auctioneers, 365, Norwood-road, S8.E. 

APRIL 19.—London, N.W.—Messrs. Knight, Frank 
& Rutley, in —ee with Messrs. C. Rawley Cross 
& Co., Ltd., will sell, in the Hanover-square Estate 
Room, a modern, non-basement country style residence, 
known as Rosedene, Christchurch-avenue, Brondesbury 
Park, N.W. Auctioneers, C. Rawley Cross & Co., 
Ltd., 21, Bedford-row, W.C.1; Knight, Frank & 
Rutley, $0, Hanover-square, W.1. 

APRIL 20,—Bridgnorth.—Messrs, Perry & Phillips 
will sell, on the premises, the whole of the interior 
and exterior fixtures and fittings previous to the 
demolition of Stanley Hall, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 
Auctioneers, 59, High-street, Bridgnorth. 

May 3.—London, W. — Messrs. Knight, Frank & 
Rutley will sell, in the Hanover Estate Room, by 
direction of the Council of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, K.G., an important corner building 
site situated between Waterloo Bridge and Waterloo 
Station, and facing H.M. Stationery Office; also 
block of shops and business premises. Auctioneers, 
20, Hanover-square, W.1 


Public Appointments. 


APRIL 16. — Cardiff.— The City Council invites 
applications for position of chief structural and mechani- 
cal engineering assistant at salary of £427 10s. per 
annum, rising to £475 by annual increments. The 
appointed applicant will have control of departments 
named of City Engineer’s Department. Mechanical 
vehicle and structural and mechanical engineering 
experience essential. Mr. E. J. Elford, M.Inst.C.E., 
City Engineer, City Hall, Cardiff. 

APRIL 17.—Bournemouth.—Engineering assistant 
required by the C.B. Mr. F. P. Dolamore, F.S.1., 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bournemouth. 

* APRIL 25.—Wycombe, Bucks.—Messrs. Fuller, 
Horsey & Co. will sell in lots re Wycombe Aircraft 
Constructors, Ltd., High Wycombe, Bucks., by order 
of the Receiver, Mr. G.A. Brigstocke, C.A., for the De- 
benture holder, on the premises, woodworking 
machinery, stock of new furniture, nearly new 
office furniture. Auctioneers, 11, Billiter-square, E.C.3. 

* APRIL 28.—Leicester.—Principal required by the 
City of Leicester Education Committee for the School 
of Arts and Crafts. The Registrar, School of Arts and 
Crafts, Leicester. 
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No*¥DatEe.—Cardigan.—The*Borough?Council is to 
appoint a surveyor and sanitary inspector. Applicants 
mnst conform to requirements of Sanitary In- 
spectors’ Order, 1922, and not be over 40 years of age 

. D. Morgan Jones, Town Clerk’s Office, Cardigan. 

%* No DATE.—Douglas.—Clerk of Works required 
by the Council of Education for the Isle of Man. The 
Secretary, Council of Education, Murray House, 
Douglas, I.0.M. 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
187,740.—T. B. Colman: Revolving doors. 
187,751.—J. .M. Hall: Sectional ferro- 

concrete dwellings. 

187,754.—M. W. Harvey : Moulding machines 
or presses. 

187,779.—J. Hines: Methods of making and 
gma roads, paths, walls, roofs, and the 

e. 

187,780.—S. Sullivan: Machinery primarily 
intended for the manufacture of bricks. 

187,822.—F. H. Brown: Domestic _fire- 
grates. 

187,834.—E. Rochester and A. Ingham: 
Building walls and concrete blocks. 

187,835.—J. H. W. de Waller: Rubber- 
covered paving blocks. 

187,862.—F. T. Gray and R. G. Whitaker, 
Ltd. : Tamping mechanism for concrete block- 
making machines. 

187,882.—B. Thomas 
Boxes. 

174,928.—A. Saxegaard: Kitchen ranges 
with water as a heat-storing substance. 

188,028.—G. H. Williams: Mechanical fas- 
tener for window-sashes. 

167,173.—G. Picot and M. Besson: Machine 
for making bricks, tiles, and other building 
materials. 

188,041.—H. Laycock and E. Laycock: 
Girder or beam attachment for electrical 
conduits, gas or water pipes. 

188,061.—-A. Hiley: Pressure-fluid-operated 
hammers for use in pile extracting and similar 
operations. 

188,074.— H. Harrison: Kilns for drying and 
burning bricks, applicable also to lime kilns 
and furnaces for heating billets. 

188,101.—R. Davies: Hinges for gates. 

188,124.—C. J. Emmett and C. W. Emmett : 
Sanitary water-closet nozzle joint. 

188,125.—W. Moriarty and M. McCarthy: 
Chairs. 

188,102.—-F. Mullins: Window-fasteners. 

181,672.—R. E. Poirier: Wall plugs. » 

188,185.—K. Wessel and A. H. Heimbach : 
Building slabs and bungalows and like buildings 
formed therewith. 

188,190.—L. J. Lepine and F. D. Denner: 
Wall and like plugs for electric lighting and 
power circuits. 

a 
An Apology. 

In the advertisement of Messrs. Thos. Faldo 
& Co., Ltd., which appeared in the issue dated 
March 30, the name of the architects of Aldwych 
House was inadvertently given as Messrs. 
Trehearne & Norman, instead of Messrs. 
Gunton & Gunton, Finsbury House, Blomfield- 
street, E.C. 2. 


and E. Thomas: 
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NEW COMPANIES. 


THE iculars quoted below have been 
compiled by Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Ltd., 
Company Registration Agents, of 116 & 117, 
Chancery-lane, W.0.2, from the documents 
available at the Companies’ Registry. 


Pruuinc, Franck & Co. (NorsBreEcx), Lr, 
(185,674). Registered November 11. The 
Mount, Princess-road, Norbreck, Blackpool, 
Builders, contractors, joiners, &c. Nominal 
capital, £1,500. 

R. T. Docxrray & Co., Lrp. (185,726), 
Registered November 14. 60-52, Manchester. 
street, Barrow-in-Furness. Joiners, builders, 
undertakers, cabinet makers, and contractors, 
Nominal capital £2,000. 

M. & F. O. Foster & Co., Lrp. (185,746), 
Registered November 15. 23, York-road, 
Hitchin, Herts. Builders and general con- 
tractors, now carried on by Matthew Foster and 
Francis Orlando Foster at 123, York-road, 
Hitchin, Hertford, under the style of M. & F. 0, 
Foster & Co. Nominal capital, £6,000. 

Joun Cotrrett & Sons, Lrp. (185,791). 
Registered November 17. 207, Newgate-street, 
Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. Painter and 
decorator. Nominal capital, £3,000. 

Drssen & Co., Lrp. (185,811). Registered 
November 17. 115, Canterbury-street, Gilling. 
ham, Kent. Builders and contractors. Nominal 
capital, £1,000. 

CHANCERY BUILDING FINANCE CorRPoRATION, 
Lrp. (186,255). Registered December 7. 5, 
Crown-court, Chancery-lane, E.C. Builders, 
contractors, financiers, and financial agents in 
connection with public works, contracts and the 
development of building estates. Nominal 
capital, £1,100. 

KastLeicH Brick Co., Lrp. (186,203). 
Registered December 5. Brick and tile and 
pottery makers, now carried on at Eastleigh and 
Bishopstoke. Nominal capital, £10,000. 

H. E. Turner & Son, Lrp. (186,258). 
Registered December 7. 3, St. Nicholas-terzace, 
Hall-road, York. Builders, building contractors, 
builders’ merchants, masons and sand merchants. 
Nominal capital, £5,000. 

Jackson & Co. (BarkiInG), Lrp. (185,983). 
Registered November 25. 83, Avxe-street, 
Barking, Essex. To carry on the bmsiness of 
building material, coal, coke and stone mer- 
chants. Nominal capital, £7,000. 

T. H. B. Cox, Lrp. (185,971). Registered 
November 24. 624, Great Western-road, West- 
bourne Park, W.11. Builders, contractors, 
stone-masons, &c. Nominal capital, £300. 

Decvus, Lrp.. (185,900). Registered Novem- 
ber 22. Decus Works, Brook Green-road, 
Hammersmith, W.6. Decorating contractors, 
now carried on by Albert Ernest Kennedy under 
the style of “‘ Renovations,” in London. Nominal 
capital, £800. 

Artuur & Prr«is, Lrp. (185,838). Regis- 
tered November 20. 36, Sloane street, S.W. 
Builders, decorators, shop and office fitters, &c. 
Nominal capital, £2,500 

SrructurEs, Lrp. (185,855). Registered 
November 20. 24, Maddox-street, W.1. 
Builders and contractors, constructional and 
mechanical engineers, &c. Nominal capital, 
£2,000. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.” 


(Owing wv the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmea vy inquiry,—Ed.} 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 


up to London bridge. &s. d. 
re eer iiwsien—-, ss = 
tee TE URN 6.045 0d c00csneesncadcs 817 0 

Per 1,000. Delivered at London Goods Stations. 

Flettons, at £ 8. d. £ 8s. d- 
King’s Cross 215 0} Best Blue 

Do. grooved for Pressed Staffs. 911 6 
plaster .....+ 217 0O| Do. Bullnose.. 10 1 6 

Do. Bullnose .. 3 10 O' Blue Wire Cuts 711 6 

Best Stourbridge Fire bricks :— 

Se sscsne ce eee 13 2° 0 

GLAZED BRICKS— 

Best White D’ble Str’tch’rs £0 10 0O 
Ivory, and D’ble Headers 2710 0 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 22 0 O two Ends .. 3110 0 

Headers........ 21 10 0] Two Sides and 

Quoins. Bull- one End .... 32 10 0 
nose and 4}in. Splays and 
Flats........ 28 10 0 Squints......30 0 0 


Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra ove~ white. 

S 


. & 

Thames Ballast .......... 13 6 per yard. 
eee FOO i a 
TE GARE 00.6 0:0-00:0066% a delivered 
Best Washed Sand........ i 2 miles 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- radius 

eee ee . a Padding- 
; in. 9 ” 15 0 4, 4 ton. 
#in. Broken Brick........ 2 
OE ere 6 


5 99 9? 
Per ton delivered in London area in full van loads. 
Best Portland Cement, British 


Standard Specification Test £218 0 £3 5 8 
51/- alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above.......... 10 0 
Pe re 815 0 
PE OGRION 6 .00cccwscscces (eimeananen 513 0 
Keene’s Cement, White...........ccce0e. 5 8 0 
2a ie ME sébucusesecseesens 5 3 0 
eae 3.0 0 
Ra a heveesisetewnneeks 312 6 
re ae A eae ee Cid cig 512 0 
ID 6 is cs ceceakeaoabie nin a2 
Ba CE StentkcookiL ase eaeesonaae > ££ 
NR oss scc davencekeeaunnes 211 3 
ee aa 211 3 
Best Ground Blue Lias lime.............. 214 0 
DG CEE DRED GRC CEM SHS 604s 6046044 909% 17 0 0 
Granite Chippings .............cccceecee 112 0 


NoTE.—Sacks are charged 1s. 9d. each and credited 
ls, 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months, carr. pd. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


Batu STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube ...... 2 11 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & §8.W.RB., per ft. cube.......... 
Do. do. delivered on road wagons at Nine Elms 
MOE ssthebsavvuatadssaeciaectepas cs 
PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L. & 8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... 
Do. do. delivered on road wagons at above 
stations, per ft. cube.........0..ccece. 4 
White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 
NoTEe.—3d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 
average, and jd. beyond 30 ft. 
YoRK STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 





‘ Delivere at any Goods Station London. s. d. 
in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
om cf CR Per Ft. Super 5 8 
¢ ia, rubbed two sides, ditto........ - 5 9 
: n. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, 2 1% 
in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs 
(random sizes) ............00. eee 1 53 
Itin. to2 in. ditto, ditte wv... ag 
Mano Yorr- - 
vered at any Goods Stati r ; 
Scappled random blocks........ Per ¥ Cube 5 6 
. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 
os t. super.)....... cmaartee Per Ft. Super 5 44 
¢ in Tubbed t wo sides ditto ......... : 6 04 
tin sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, 2 10 
in. ditto. ditto 2 5 
self-faced random flags..Per Yard Super 7 11 
ARTIFICIAL STONE. 
Puiivered in London Area in full van loads. 8. d. 
Monldeg T1'77¢ctttteee --. perft.cube 6 9 
Cills eter ee ee et ” ” 8 3 
799060000 0000000666600 * ” ” 9 0 
WOOD. 
Silt GOOD BUILDING DEAL. 
Pee per stan. Inches. per stan. 
‘a vee. £34 0 - oO eos ee Ce 
jaa 34 0 . #£B ws. BW 
ia 26 0 as: Stee | 
jee 24 0 es Sc, oe 
3% f cre 24.0 | 2x 9 IIT 30 0 
Sx" 23 10 -* --O. .5 Se 
coos 23 10 A, Oe coke, ae 
lon PLANED BOARDS. 
os. OF Un Se OF 
I PLAIN EDGE FLOORING. 
Dches, per sq Inches, per sq 
i teitseeeees, “ye i IT eee 32/6 
oe si. esenc eed 37 /6 


WOOD (Continued . 


TONGUED AND MATCHINGS (BEST). 
| ii FLOORING. a - 
nches, er sq. nches r sq. 
gp EE. 2, ey 
- Saspanaanineae 32 /6 ; sila heel ina a 
BE ovss0sessenccs OP CA 
Inches BATTENS s. d. 

Ol accicsvewaweassan seccccese. 2 4perl00ft. 
SAWN LATHS. 
Ee ta. © =ee 

Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
cuit, ented” s+. 02 0 to 0 2 6 
in. do. do. 016to 0 2 0 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, asinch .... 019to 0 2 6 
Cuba Mahogany ........ 03 6 to 0 4 0 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
or Java), perload.... 45 0 0 to 50 0 0 
American Whitew 
planks, per ft. cube .. 014 0 to 016 0 
Best Scotch Glue, per cwt. 410 0 to. — 
47 0 to 510 0 


Liquid Glue, per cwt. ee 
SLATES. 


Ist quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc in 
truck loads delivered London area. Per 1,000 of 1,200. 


£ 8s. d. £ 8s. d 

24 by 12..... . 3712 6 18by10 .... 21 2 6 

22by12 .... 34 0 O Be Oe UO seese< 18 12 6 

22 by 11...... 81 & 9D Berit .... UB S 

20 by 12...... 2915 0 Wbys .... 1315 0 
20 by 10...... 2612 6 

Per 1,000 

TILES, f.o.r. London. 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or £ 8. d. 

Staffordshire disizict ....ccccccccsccdccee & FT © 

Ditto handmade ditto ............ 512 6 

Ornamental ditto .....ccescccees ewe Fk 

Hip and valley tiles { as made cccoue 9 BD SG 

(per dozen) Machine made...... 9 9 0 

METALS. 

JOISTS, GIRDERS, &0., TO LONDON STATION PER TON— 

£ 8s. da. 

R. 8. Joists, cut and fitted .......... 1210 0 

Plain Compound Girders .......+e... 1410 0 

‘ ‘ Stanchions ........ 1610 0 

In Roof Work ....... iiaapadbes 19 10 0 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
delivered direct from Works, 24 per cent. less above 
gross discounts, carriage forward if sent from 
London Stocks.) 


Tubes. aK Fhagn. 
eet 2 pemcce § Seecer 
—- ia weeds OO cesensos oe Ue stndcande 60 % 

alv a 

aS 474% -sceeee 474% .. 0.000 74% 
Water .... 414% ........ EE etait 514% 
SOO 0060 Ge Tb 2406090 Be Sk s6<eeene 45 % 


L.C.C. CoaTED Soi, Pirpes—London Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 
wipe, angles. stock angles. 

as @ 


s. 4d. d. 8. d. 
2 in. peryd.in6ftsplain2 9 .. 2 0 .. 2 56 
2hin. a es Fe © Leet fC 
3 in. in we Sew aS 8 8 
34 in. jer «8 Ew Oe’ as, Ce 
4 in. 6 Tees 8B FS x 41) 


Bends, stock Branches, 


” ee 
RAIN-WATER PIPES, &C. 
Pipe. angles. stock angles. 


s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
2 in. peryd.in6fts.plain1 8% .. 1 34.. 1 9 
2tin. ,, ‘i OE ts Cea Se 
sm. » ~ woe ic Base SB 
34in. ,, “ ~n ees Tee 
yy on ae 2 oe 2S co ee 
L.C.C. DRAIN PIPES.—9 ft. lengths. London Prices 
per yd.: 4in., 5/1 .. 5 in. 6/8 .. 6 in., 7/10, 
er ton in London. 
IRON— & & & ad 
Common Bars.......... 13 0 Oto 140 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars— 
good merchant quality 14 0 0 15 0 O 
Staftordshire “‘ Marked 
al 16 0 0 17 0 0 
Mild Steel Bars .......... 1210 0 13 10 0 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price .... 1210 0 13 10 0 
Hoopiron,basisprice .... 1510 0 .. 1610 0 
je Galvanised .... 29 0 0 31 0 0 
Soft Steel Sheets, Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g... 1410 0 . 1510 0 
‘“ aa » 24g... 1510 O 1610 0 


a = pin aa © w« ae 
Sheets Flat Best Soft Steel, C.R. & C.A. quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2ft.to3ft.to20g... 2010 0 .. 2110 O 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 22 g. 
“i | 2 2110 @ .. 28°10 0 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft.to3 ft.to26g... 2310 0 .. 2510 0O 
Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
. = | See 20 00... 2100 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
9 ft. 22 g. and 24g... 2010 0 ., 2110 O 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
90 ft. 26 g..... eeeceses 2210 0 .. 2310 O 


METALS (Continued). 


Per ton in London. 
£ 


£s. da 8. d. 
Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quality— 


Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
6ft. by 2ft. to 3ft. to 
20g.andthicker .. 2210 0 ., 2310 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
22g.and24g. .. 2310 0 ., 2510 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
it pecnbeaeaw se § 0 . 28690 @ 
Cut Nails, 3in. to 6 in. + } 23 0 O 


(under 3in. usual trade extras.) 

METAL WINDOWS—Standard sizes suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 1 /4 
to 1/7 per foot super. 

LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London. 
£ s. d. 


LEAD—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. 


BNA UP  ..cccccccess 37 0 0 _ 
Pipe in colls .cccccccee 3710 D an _ 
Soll Pipe .....- eee ew _ 


ND kk n0c5s000 = Ss — 

Notge—Country delivery, 30s. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 cwt., 1s. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 28. ewt. 
extra. 


Old lead, ex London area, | < 
at Mills ...... per ton \2s 10 0 .. 7 
Do., ex country, ceatine® | 59 10 0 ie 
forward ...... per ton | ~ = 
COPPER — 
Strong Sheet ....perlb. 0 2 3 — 
Te -« ss fb 02 4 
Copper nails .... 4, 02 3 - 
Copper wire .... 5; 02 4 ~ 
TIN—English Ingots _,, 02 4 — 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ _,, 012 — 
Tinmen’s ...... ss 0414 _ 
Blowpipe ...... os ae. _ 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft Per Ft. 
15 oz. fourths ....3#d. 32 0z. fourths........ 8#d. 
8 og Ge sb oues< 44d. 32 ,, thirds........ 104d. 
21 ,, fourths .... 5d. Obscure Sheet, l50z. 3¢d. 
21 |, thirds 64d Ra sid. 
26 :,, tours .... Cd Fluted 150z. 7%, 210z. 93d. 
26 ” thirds 74d. En'lled 15 ,, 54d.,21,, 7d. 


Extra price according ‘to size and substance for 
squares cut from stock. 
ENGLISH ROLLED et IN CRATES OF SFO 


er Ft. 

PE PEND cnccccsecses o600500000008083 EEE 
BOM BONE: sécvcccccecceces b8dCee0o ees. 54d. 
© Be SO non no 595-00 050050500960000-008 54d. 


Figured Rolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 





WEE WING. cic cccccccccceecesécese 64d. 
Ditto, tinted ........ ceccconcssoecene 9d. 
oe aeaeuee 6d. 
White Rolled Cathedral ...........eeeee+- 4 
Tinted Ok... ssephbaaemmeaneotie Tid 
Cast Plate is same price as rough rolled. 
PAINTS, &c. 8. d 
Raw Linseed Oil, in pipes...... per gallon 0 3 10 
~ - = sn bartels. ..... om 04 0 
a “ =, -~ 043 
Boiled ,, in SEED 9002 na 04 4 
a i = BOGIES 220 pa 04 6 
Turpentine in barrels............ ne 09 5 
pe in drums (10 gall.).. * 09 8 
Genuine Ground tnglish White Lead, ;crton 58 15 0 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 

“Father Thames,” “Nine Elms,” 

“ Park,” “ Supremus” and other best 

brands (in 14 Jb. tins) not less than 5 ewt. 
SS PE ree per ton delivered 8015 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra)....per ton 42 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty.......... per ewt. 016 0 
rrr per cwt. 015 6 
BS FG 0 8 cS svcice ss d¥eccecss fkn. 0 3 6 
VARNISHES, &c. —-P* Ballon, 
ee TE nn 0 4cdasebwnnes ses Outside 014 0 
Fine ditto ° ditto 016 0 
Fine Copal ditto 018 0 
Pale Copal ditto 1 0 0 
Pale Copal Carriage ditto 1 4 0 
Best ditto ditto 112 0 
Floor Varnish ........ inmscxscee 8h ¢ 
ee Se sc ccccdseeesbens ditto 018 O 
Fine Copal Cabinet ............ ditto 1 2 6 
Fine Copal flatting .......cccsere ditto 1 0 6 
BE ME TIE « c.0.nd- 0-00 69-04 0:5:00 ditto 018 0O 
Fine Hard drying Oak .......... ditto 019 0 
Fine Copal V: Waadsvessebdaes ditto 1 0 0 
Pale I seni usin thine Lid auth ale . ditto 1 2 O 
Best ee ee ditto 112 0 
pe rrr 012 0 
PS ES docccccdncovecevvvadeee 012 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water)........ 012 0 
EE 6.6. 4.0-0'0 obe0.0< 0 n0teedeeee 09 O 
nas sbdducs ine s6bekebe soon VEO F 
Meettinn (HOCH) .0..o ec ccevedcccccccece 1 56 0 
French and Brush Polish .......... sbe0e< 017 6 
Liquid Dryers in Terebine.............+.+. 09 0 
Culrass Re ae e 76 





* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for THE BUIL ER and is copyright. 
Our aim in this list is to give, as far a3 possible, the 
average prices of materials, not n»cessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quan.ity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be temembered by those 
who make use of this information 
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YX THE BUILDER 


BUILDING WORK IN LONDON.” 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
FRAMES. 3. . 
14 


1} 


CURRENT PRICES FOR 


— EXCAVATOR. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, 
and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep .... per yard cube 
Add if in clay ” ” 
Add for every additional depth of 6 ft. ” ” 
Planking and strutting to trenches per foot super 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring ” ” 
CONCRETOR. 
Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to 6 .. per yard cube 
Add if in underpinning in short lengths ‘ 
Add if in floors 6 in. thick 
Add if in beams 
Add if aggregate 1:2: 4 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 
first 10 ft. 


coccsceses per foot cube 
af 14” 
1/9} 1/10 
1/6 | 1/8 
2d. 2d. 


Deal wrot moulded and rebated 


Plain deal jamb linings framed 
Deal shelves and bearers 
Add if cross tongued 


wawacr 


9° 


1}’ 13” 
2/9 


Deal treads and risers in and 
2/4 


including rough brackets 
strings wrot on both 
sides and framed .......+.+.-- f 2/- 





Deal 





2/2 2/ 
s. d. 

each 0 ll 

0 9 
6 0 
11 10 
23 9 


Canoe 


Housings for steps and risers eecceces 
Deal balusters, 1 in. x Lp im. ...... eee ee ee eee per ft. run. 
Mahogany handrail; average 3in.x3in. ...... ” ” 
Add if ramped 
Add if wreathed 

FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
6 in. barrel bolts ... .... 84d. | Rim locks 
Sash fasteners ..ee.-ell$d. | Mortice locks 
Casement fasteners 1/5 | Patent spring hinges and 
Casement stays............ 1/2 letting in to floor and 
Cupboard locks ..... 1/5 making good tec wcee Ae 


FOUNDER AND SMITH. 8s. de 
per cwt. 17 


fr) 


BRICKLAYER. 
Xeduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £ 
bricks perrod 34 
8 
24 
3 


coco 


FACINGS. 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the com- 


mon bricks . super 0 


Rolled steel joists 
Plain compound girders 
Do. stanchions 


In roof work 


POINTING. 
Neat flat struck or weathered joint 0 
ARCHES. 

Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 
Fair external in half brick rings 
Axed in stocks 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 

segmental 


0 
0 
0 
0 


RAIN- WATER GOODS. 
3” 5” 

3/7 

3/10 


1/1 
2/4} 


Half-round plain rebated joints .. ft. run 


Ogee Do. Do. 

Rain-water pipes with ears 

Extra for shoes and bends 
Do. stopped ends 
Do. nozzles for inlets 


SUNDRIES, 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, <c., 
with all necessary fire bricks 


3/7 
3/10 














PLUMBER. 


Milled lead and laying m flashings and gutters 
Do. Do. in flats 


ASPHALTER. 
Half-inch horizontal damp course 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course 
? inch on flats in two thicknesses 
Angle fillet 
Skirting and fillet 6 in. high 


York stone templates fixed 
York stone sills fixed 

Bath stone and all labour fixed 
Portland stone fixed 


SLATER. 


Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails.... 


Do. Do. 
Do. 


Do. 20 in. x 10 in. 


Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. 


Fir framed in plates 
Do. joists 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions 
Do. trusses 
Deal rough close boarding per sq. | 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- 
cluding struts or hangers 
Do. to beams 
Centres for arches 
VY LOORING. 
Deal-edges shot 
Do. tongued and grouved - 
Do. matchings i. 
Moulded skirting, including back- 
ings and grounds per ft. sup.| 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


per sq. | 


per yard sup. 


” 


per foot run 


” 


per square 


per foot cube 


, | 
42/- | 48/- 


45/- 


1/8 | 2/1 


SASHES AND FRAMES. 
One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements .... per foot super 


Two Do. Do. 
Add for fitting and fixing 


Deal-cased frames with 1 in. inner and outer 
linings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 
hard wood sills with 2 in. moulded sashes in 
squares double hung, double hung with pul- 


leys, lines and weights ; average size 


DOORS. 
Two-pane! square tramed 
Four-panel Do. 
Two-panel moulded both sides ...... ee 
Vour-panel Do. Do. 


* These prices apply to new buildings only. 
percentage of 


13° | 
2/4 | 
2/8 
3/0 
3/3 


They cover superintendence by foreman and carry a profit of 10% on the pri 
14 should be added for Employers’ Liability and National Health and Unemployment Acts and from ls. 6d. per 


| 13° 


56/- 


1?” 
2/7 
3/0 
3/3 
3/7 


Sar Oo Ow 


mw 


oocoeoo 


ose eo 


9” 

2/9 
3/3 
3/6 





3/10 


Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools 
Welt joint 
Soldered seam 
Copper nailing .... 


Drawn lead waste per ft. run 
Do. service _,, 
Do. soil = 
Bends in lead pipe _each 
Soldered stop ends __,, 
Red lead joints .... ,, 
Wiped soldered joints ,, 
Lead traps and clean- 
ing screws 
Bib cocks and joints ..,, 
Stop cocks and joints _,, 


11d. 


2/10 | 3/6 


6/4 | 9/7 
15/4 |17/2 


PLASTE RER. 

Render, float and set in lime and hair 

Do. Do. Sirapite 

Do. Do. Keen’s 
Add sawn lathing 
Add metal lathing 
Portland cement screed 

Do. plain face 

Mouldings in plaster 
One-and-a-half granolithic pavings 


GLAZIER. 








21 oz. sheet plain 

26 oz. Do. 

Obscured sheet .. 

4 in. rolled plate : 

} in. rough rolled or cast plate 
} in. wired cast plate 


PAINTER. 

Preparing and distempering, 2 coats 
Knotting and priming 
Plain painting 1 coat 

Do. 2 coats 

Do. 3 coats 

Do. 4 coats 
Graining 
Varnishing twice 


sere eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


Wax polishing 
French polishing 
Preparing for and hanging paper 


information given on this page is copyright. 





1/3 
4/- 


15/4 


95 / 


wI/S 





, ” 
per piece 2 
me cost without establishment char 
£100 for Fire Insurance The whole 


2/10 
1/ll 
4/11 


14/7 
41/- 
64 /- 


per 1 girth 
per yard sup. 


per foot sup. 


per foot sup 








o 


BOW to wh ep? 
_— 
WEARS SHEHROD 


” 
” 
” 


” 


— ee ee 


. a a 
SOOT RE OSCR COR ae Ones 


rr oF COF NP wWhKO°O-®f 


9/-to 4/- 
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‘kX THE BUILDER 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS." 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the information given, but it mav 
occasionally happen that, owing to building owners taking the responsibility of commencing work 
before plans are finally approved by the local authorities, “‘ proposed" works at the time of publication 
have been actually commenced. Abbreviations :—T.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for Urban District 


Council; R.D.C for Rural District Council ; 


E.C. for Education Committee; B.G. for Board ot 


Guardians ; L.C.C. for London County Council; B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish Council 


Arcorp (Mon.)—Giving evidence before the Mon- 
mouthshire Licensing Committee Mr. Lewis Saunders, 
surveyor, New-road, Argoed, stated that it was pro- 
posed to erect 432 new houses in the Argoed district. 
A number of colliery dwelling houses have already 
been erected in the area. 

Barry.—The G.W.R. Co. has notified the U.D.C. 
that it has under consideration a scheme for extending 
the docking accommodation at Barry, and Council 
has arranged to send deputation to urge expediting of 

oposal. 

Pe REDWELLTY.—The U.D.C. has applied for sanction 
to erect houses as follows: Argoed,24; Aberbargoed, 
50: New Tredegar, 50. The surveyor has been asked 
to report on schemes for improvement of Commercial- 
street, Pengam; Fleur-de-lis and Castle Hill, Black- 
wood. 


BELFAST.—Plans approved by the T.C.: House, 
Myrtlefield-park, for Mr. Robinson (architects, Messrs. 
Hobart & Heron); two honses, Cavehill-road, for 
Mr. W. McKaye (architects, Messrs. Taggart & Silk) ; 
house, Martinez-avenue, for Mr. John Mulholland 
(architect, Mr. Francis D. Brown); store and work- 
shop, Wheeler’s-court, for Mr. George Clegg (architect, 
Mr. J. McAlery): recreation hall, Crimea-street, for 
the North End Recreation Club; stores, Middlepath- 
street, for Mr. John Rodgers (architects, Messrs. 
Munce & Kennedy); two houses, Lancefield-road, for 
C. & W. MceQuoid ; stores, Castlereagh-road, for Messrs. 
Mulholland & Anderson (to Mr. Robert Barton’s plans) ‘ 
stables and motor garages, Beersbridge-road, for Messrs. 
Ww. & E. Garrett (architect, Mr. T. Houston). 

BERWICK.—The T.C. have received permission from 
the Ministry of Health to erect 32 new houses, pro- 
vided that only sixteen rank for Government assistance. 

BRENTFORD.—Plans y U.D.C.: Four houses, 
Boston-road, for Mr. H. J. Howes ; 44 houses, The Ride, 
for the Middlesex C.C.; four houses, Clifden-road, for 
Clements, Knowling & Co., Ltd.; and a garage at 
Grosvenor House, The Butts, for Mr. E. se 

BRIDLINGTON.—Plans passed by T.C.: Mr. M. B. 
Parkin, house, Bedford-grove, for Mr. J. M. Smallwood ; 
Mr. M. B. Parkin, house, Kingsgate, for Mr. H. Holtby ; 
Mr. G. R. Kirby, workshop and store room, 70, Hilder- 
thorpe-road, for Mr. J. R. Knott ; Messrs. Walker, Son, 
& Field, house, Trafalgar-crescent, for Mr. A. E. 
Henshall; Mr. J. R. Earnshaw house, Cardigan-road, 
for Mr. H. Rawson; Mr. J. R. Earnshaw, additions to 
“ Minton,” Cardigan-road, for Mrs. Hobson; Mr. J. R. 
Earnshaw, alterations to the Alexandra-garage, York- 
road, for Messrs. Trown & Tooth; Mr. M. Walkington, 
alterations to premises, Fairfield-road, for Mr. J. E. 
Dixon; two houses, Station-road, for Mr. F. W. 
Martindale; garage, &c., Brett-street, for Mr. R. 
Hardy ; six houses, New Burlington-road, for Mr. F. W. 
Martindale ; two houses, Midway-avenue, for Mr. F. W. 
Martindale; Mr. 8. Dyer, four houses, Brett-street and 
Hermitage-road, for Mr. J. Sawdon; Mr. H. Postill, 
alterations to 16, Pembroke-terrace, for the Misses 
Emsley; Mr. J. B. Earnshaw, alterations, 53, West- 
street, for Mr. T. Pinder; Mr. J. R. Earnshaw, garage, 
Trinity-road, for Mr. N. Cooper; Mr. J. R. Earnshaw, 
garage, Bessingby-road, for Mr. H. Hill; Mr. J. R. 
Earnshaw, two houses, Roundhay-road, for Mr. H. 
Davis; Mr. F. Vaux alterations, 23, Fairfield-road, for 
Mr. White; Mr. M. B. Parkin, house, Roundhay-road 
for Mrs. G. Southcott ; Mr. J. Kelly, booster house at 
the Gas Works, Moorfield-road, for the Bridlington Gas 
Co.; four houses, Springfield-avenue, for Mr. J. H. 
Hudson ; Mr. C. F. Johnson, two houses, Cardigan-road, 
for Mr. H. H. Eckles; Mr. C. F. Johnson, alterations 
and additions, 14 and 16, Blackburn-avenue, for Mr. 
E. W. Cheetham; Mr. J. R. Earnshaw, two houses, 
sf icity, sears ee 

ions to e e, TOa 
or ie. H. coe. . 

UBLIN.—Plans passed by T.C.: 37, connell- 
toad, Inchicore, addition to premises, i R. G. 
Kirkham; 1, South Anne-street, premises, for Mr. 
L. Wine ; 2, Harcourt-street, reconstruction of building, 
for Mr. B. Wine; 34, Great Strand-street, reconstruc- 
tion of building, for Messrs. Wm. Clarke & Son; 54, 
Dawson-street, alterations, for Mr. R. MacLysaght ; 

Wyvern,” Seafield-road, store for Mr. John Cooper ; 
44, Queen-street, alterations, for Mr. James Stafford ; 
Drury-street and Stephen-street, extension of premises, 
Mor, Mesers. Dockrell & Co. 

UNDEE.—Plans by T.C.: Albany-road, 
West Ferry, alterations on ee for James K. 
Anderson ; Blackness-avenue, dwe' house, for 
7. T. Stewart; Bright-street, Lochee, garage, for 
Harlec "tea Te: fire ma Broughty Perry hate ‘ = 

‘ ms ; -Toa r erry, , for 
a Trustees of the Black Watch or Memorial Home ; 

errington-crescent, Barnhill, dwelling houses, for A. 
Fhomson ; Logie-street, additions to property, for 

# Thomson; Lorimer-street, additions to pro- 

y, for the Caledonian Property Investment Co: 
Cinna veate, additions to picture house, for the Dundee 

nema Palace, Ltd.; Peddie-street, additions to 

roperty, for A. & R. Lickley . een-street, Br ity 
Heath alterations on Church, for . HH. T. 3. Waring ; 
Bro! toad, Downfield, garage, for Samuel Robertson ; 
Bram acent-street, Broughty Ferry, shed, for Wm. 
oe Son; Wellgate, alterations on shop, for J. G. 


EBBW VALE.—The Ministry of Trans has 
potified U.D.C. of intention to make 50 per ~~ grant 
£10,135 Toad widening scheme, estimated at 


_ 9, St. Peter’s-square, for N. Dawson. 


ForRES.-—The’T.C. has accepted an offer from Mr- 
Alexander Edward, of Sanquhar, of £10,000 to erect 
workmen’s houses. The capital sum immediately be- 
comes the property of the T.C., but interest at 5 per 
cent. is to be paid during the donor’s lifetime. 

HAMPSTEAD.—The Middlesex E.C. has agreed to the 
erection of army huts at an estimated cost of £6,000 
to provide additional accommodation at Barnett 
School, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 

HESTON AND ISLEWORTH.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: 
Mr. W. Leighfield, house, Bath-road, Hounslow; 
Mr. John McInnes, bu iow, Whitton-road, Hounslow; 
Messrs. Cory Bros. & Co., Ltd., office, &c., Bath-road, 
Hounslow; Messrs. Roper, Son & Chapman, two 
houses, London-road, Isleworth; Mr. 8. H. West, 
house and shop, Staines-road, Hounslow; Mr. E. H. 

Isbury, bedroom, 249, Staines-road, Hounslow. 

LLANELLY.—The B.C. has instructed surveyor to 
undertake certain street reconstructions, the cost of 
which will be charged against a local — company. 
—After report, the T.C. has decided to hasten lease of 
building sites at Llanerch, as numerous applications 
were reported for land by people desirous of having 
houses built.—The B.C. has under consideration erec- 
tion of a petrol bulk storage tank.—The R.D.C. has 
decided to improve Havard-road, the main way 
between Llanelly and Dafen.—The B.C. has approved 
plan and estimates for expenditure of £1,300 in improve- 
ment of market accommodation. 

LLANTRISANT.—£3,700 in grant for road work at 
Llantwit Fardre has been notified to U.D.C. as forth- 
coming. On the scheme, to cost between £7,000 and 
£8,000, a number of local unemployed will be absorbed. 
Lonpon (HAMMERSMITH).— nage plans gs! by 
B.C.: 172, King-street, for W. Lowe; 108, King- 
street, for A. Pascall Son; 46, Bridge-road, for 
Pascails, Ltd.; Kent House, 10, Lower- all, for C. 
Wale ; W ame ec rear of “ Windsor Castle ” public- 
house, King-street, for J. Barker & Co.; “ Ravens- 
court Arms” public-house 243, King-street, for 
G. A. Gold; Gastons, Ltd., den-road, for T. Poore 
& Sons; 12, Camden-gardens, for M. Barrett ; Cadby- 
hall, Hammersmith-road, for J. Lyons & Co., Ltd. ; 


LONDON (LEWISHAM).—Plans passed by B.C.: 
Garage, 23, Sydenham-park, for A. 8. Ellyatt; 
drainage 26, Church-road, for W. R. Davidge; five 
houses, Winn-road, for C. Cutler & Sons ; four houses, 
Effingham-road, for W. J. Scudamore, Ltd.; eight 
houses, Manor Park, for W. F. Ball & Sons. 

LONDON (SHOREDITOH).—The B.C. is now considering 
the rebuilding of the Council’s property on the Stone- 
bridge Estate, Haggerston. 2 pepe comprises 
144 houses, over an area of 153, square feet, and 
was purchased in 1901 for £25,000, with a view to the 
am erection of dwellings for the working- 
classes. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL.—The T.C. is to undertake repair 
of canal bridges in the area by arrangement with 
Glamorgan C.C. Application has been made to 
Public Works Loan Board by T.C. for £20,000 for 
housing —The Public Works Committee’s estimates 
for highways, sewer works, &c., of £73,636 includes 

roposed schemes for improvement to Bridge-street, 

lantaff-road, &c., estimated at £2,400, and extension 
of cart sheds at Vulcan Depot, estimate £500; and 
erection of new smithy, estimate £500 ; also Glebeland- 
street work, estimate £850.—It was re to T.C. 
that subject to its -. -_ remainder of sub-lease 
of Tipping Ground, the Willows, Troedyrhiw, the 
land-owners were willing to part with same to the 
Troedyrhiw Welfare Committee, who desire to at once 
lay out a public recreation ground on the site. The 
matter of release by T.C. is under consideration.— 
The Welsh Church Commissioners have promised to 
hasten consideration of surrender of land required by 
T.C. for constructing a new road to run from Brecon- 
road to eS T.C. will undertake imme- 
diately the improvement of the Pant-road.—The T.C. 
has received P n for proposed new central li on 
the St. David’s site. A scheme has been submitted 
for acquisition of old Brewery site for erection of 
library at Heolgerrig, and architect has submitted 
alternative buil lans, estimated costs of which 
are £1,100 and £2,000, He has been instructed to 
submit estimates of demolition of old brewery site 
premi.es and valuation of materials therefrom. 

Mip-GLAMORGAN.—The Mid-Glamorgan Water Board 
has decided to carry out by contract on tenders 
to be ry the Heolaethog scheme of wy AS 
mains to ect Bryncethin supply to Nant in 
reservoir. The estimated cost is £1,350. 

MounTAIN ASH.—The E.C. has received notification 
that Board of Education has approved scheme for 
erection of new boys’ school at Pounsneener Ase 
cation has been made of E.C. for sanction to und 
work of repairing extensive damage caused to Aber- 
cynon Girls’ and Boys’ Schools by subsidence. One- 
fifth of cost of this work will be received in " 

MYNYDDISLWYN.—The U.D.C. has approved and 
adopted plans for tar-macada Blackwood-road, 
estimated cost £3,200, and for repair of Gellihaf-road, 
estimated cost £750. The Council has under con- 
~ “om a proposal to erect thirty houses at Fleur- 
de- 


OSWESTRY.—A Government enquiry has been held 
the T.C. for sanction to borrow 
the application of the am 


2b 300 for works of sowernge Ing road 
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PENARTH.—The War Memorial Committee has 
decided to erect a bronze statue with granite base, at 
cost of from £1,000 to £1,200. The work will be by 
tender, to be invited.—Mr. Charles Morris, Penarth, 
has applied to U.D.C. for site to erect four houses 
with option on land for a further four houses if decided 
upon.—The U.D.C, is to erect twelve houses at Cogan 
as soon as Ministry of Health formalities re site are 
completed.—A special meeting of U.D.C, will be held 
shortly to devise a scheme for erecting workmen’s 
dwellings. 

PENYBONT.—The R.D.C. has approved following 
estimates of expenditure for the year: Improving and 
maintenance of classified roads, £11,038; and un- 
classified, £20,788. 

PONTYPOOL.—The U.D.C., by a _ majority, has 
decided in favour of having all work possible done 
by contract, the agreement being reached that 50 per 
cent. more work was obtained from employees by 
contract than by direct labour. 

Port TALBOT.—The Council has received notifi- 
cation of final sanction to Aberavon Moors drainage 
scheme, estimate £7,500, with amendments suggested. 
The work will be put in hand, according to condition 
of grant, before October next. 

POULTON.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: Mr. Daniel 
Nuttall and others, trustees of the Institute, Poulton-le- 
Fylde, alterations to buildings, Queen’s-square ; 

. Wm. Tomlinson, trustees of » Wesleyan 
Poulton-le-Fylde, alterations to sch : c 
Albert Henry Buckley, 97, Warbreck-drive, Blackpool, 
detached house on the Blackpool-Poulton new road. 

RHONDDA.—The U.D.C. is to widen and improve 
Cymenee Bridge, Porth, at estimated cost £7,000 to 

,000, and repair the Trehavod schools on large scale. 
Toward cost of latter work the deceased landowner of 
school site left £2,000. The Glenavon Coal Co., the 
proprietors of the se Rhondda Colliery, will shortly 
equip a new electricity generating power house. The 
company will also shortly sink two pits near the 
Hendreforgan Station, Gilfach Goch, and this will 
entail considerable erection of power and office 
buildings. 

TENBY.—The Ministry of Transport has sanctioned 
laying of new South Lands approach at estimated cost 
£600.—The T.C. has sold nine plots of building land 
to following: Messrs. Derwent & Holmes (who will 
immediately build laundr ene, Mr. George Ace 
(for hosier’s premises), an . Meyrick Price, Tenby 

WILLESDEN.—Plans by_ U.D.C.: House, 
Coverdale-road, Cricklewood, by Mr. George Coles 
for Mr. J. Abraham ; alterations, 95, St. Gabriel’s-road. 
Cricklewood, by Mr. G. W. Matthews, for Mr. J, 
Abrahams; alterations, 45, Cavendish-road, Brondes. 
bury, by Mr. C. J. Brown, for Mrs. Isabel Davis - 
motor tage, Toward House, Chatsworth-r : 
Brondesbury, by Mr. H. F. Wilkins, for Mr. J. Gold- 
stein; alterations at Ford garage, Harrow-road, Stone- 
bridge, by Mr. H. Shaw, for Mr. E. Campbell; six 
dwelling houses, Herbert-gardens, Harlesden, for 
Messrs. J a & fons: a dwelling houses, North- 
way, Sy id arden Village, Neasden, t 
E. J. W. ider, for Mr. Ernest Wilson ; four onsen 
Brondesbury Park, an oy Mr. F. Stanley 
Allen, for Messrs. Western & Arnell; conversion of 
building into houses, Dudden Hill-lane, Willesden, by 
Mr. F. Wilkinson, for Messrs. Cloke; cottage, Neasden 
Golf Club Grounds, Neasden-lane, by Mr. F. Wilkinson, 
for the Neasden Golf Club; four houses, Sidmouth- 
road, Brondesbury, for Messrs. George Ltd. ; 
motor garage, 58, All Soul’s-avenue, Harlesden, for 
Mr. David Joel; Dollis Hill-lane, Cricklewood, by 
Mr. H. BE. Beckett, for Miss E. B. Beckett; ‘two 
houses, Mount Pleasant-road, Brondesbury, by Messrs. 
Trant Brown & Brightiff, one for Mr. J. B. kson, 
and one for Mr. W. Glanville; house, Coverdale-road, 
Cricklewood, by Messrs. Trant Brown & Brightiff, for 
Mr. W. Riley. 

YSTRADGYNLAIS.—The Council has decided to 
invite tenders for carrying out the —re. work, 
now approved b stry of Transport: Improve- 
ment Wind-street, Glanrhyd-road, Glanley-street, 
Bryn-road, Cwmtawe cottages, Abercrave sewerage, 
and Oddfellows-terrace. There will be a condition 
that a percentage of local unemployed will be absorbed. 
The surveyor is Mr. David Edwards, Council Offices. 


FIRES. 

Ayr.—A fire has occurred at the fertiliser works of 
Messrs. D. Wyllie & Co. 

BaRkROW.—Early on Saturday morning a fire broke 
out in the back premises occupied by Shepherd, Ltd. 
Cavendish-street, and heavy damage was caused. 

GREENOOK.—Da: e estimated at £4,000 has been 
caused by an outbreak of fire which has occurred in 
the garage of Messrs. David Service & Co., contractors. 

NEw Quay (CARD.)—The dwelling house and shop 
premises of Mr. Hugh Davies, Pilot-place, have been 
completely gutted by fire. 

WaLton.—The premises of Mr. F. G. Stonebank 
tobacconist, have been destroyed by fire. 


<> - --— 


** Shipping Marks on Timber.” 


This volume (London: William Rider & 
Son, price 15s. net) containing a list of exporters, 
their marks and agents, has been compiled from 
information supplied by shippers, agents, and 
others. It embraces sawn and planed wood, 
joinery, hardwood, plywood, &c., exported 
from Sweden, Norway, Finland, Russia, the 
Continental countries, Canada and the United 


States. 








TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reach 
him not later than Tuesday evening. 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 
omen ame mares 
DENHAM.—For repair to Field Cottage, Denham, 
for the oe we C.C. :— 
Ww. Try £160 15 
pF a. & Grainge 155 10 
*Lovell & Sons 155 O 
GELLYGAER. —For the erection of 20 houses, for 
the U.D.C. 
A. C. Baweeds, Cardiff 
John Lewis, Caerphilly 
W. i Abersychan 
“-. Davies Bargoed 
G. Fy Ystrad Mynach 
GLASGOW,—Installation of economiser at Ruchill 
Hospital, for the T.C. :— 
*E. Green & Son £1,898 17 
GLASGOW.—For painting at Sandyhills housing 
scheme, for the T.C. :— 


*C. C. Fleming & Co., Glasgow... £2,173 17 6 
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SX THE BUILDER *& 


GLASGOW.—For iron fencing”’at Mosspark, for 


the T.C. :— 
*WinsorJEngineering{Co. ¥£9,172"13 8 
GLASGOW.—For the extension of Elder Library, 
for the T.C, :— 


ae Crawford—Mason, é&c., 
£4,000 0 0 


1,500 7 0 
88 17 11 
482 0 0 


ork 
*F. D. contents & Co.— Carpenter 
work 
*H. Arbuckle & Son—<Slater work 
*JamesSomerville—Plumber work 
*Wiiliam Miller & Co.—Plaster 
work 629 5 4 
GLASGOW.—For construction of roads and landing 
stage, &c., at Stronachlachar, for the Glasgow T.C. :— 


*J. A. Mactaggart & Co. £15,049 19 


LONDON.—For wood paving works in Wood-lane, 
for the Hammorsmith B.C. :— 
F. L. Heath, 8.W.7 £6,655 16 
Wm. Griffiths & Co., E.C.2 .... 6,282 12 
Acme Flooring & Paving Co., E.9 6,278 14 
Improved Wood Pavement Co., 


6,057 1 
*J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd.,S.W. .. 6,010 3 
LONDON.—Construction of bridge at Finchley- 
road on Edgware and Hampstead line, for the Under- 
ground Railways Co. :— 


*Teeside Bridge & Engineering Works. . 


LONDON.—For scavenging the Thames Embank- 

ment, for the L.C.C.: 

Nelson Wise, Islington, N.1. 

Henry Bo er, Paddington, |) =e 

Wakeley Tos. oon” Ltd., S.E.1 

8. West, Ltd., E.C 

eA. Pannell, 8. W. 8. 

Unsigned tender 


£5,700 


ee Se ee 


Building Subsidies. 


Writing to The Times, Dr. R. Mullineux 
Walmsley, Northampton Polytechnic Institute, 
Clerkenwell, says :—** . . . Should not there be an 
antecedent investigation as to whether present 
prices are economic ones, as compared with 
the cost of production, at least in the case of 
those materials—¢e.g., bricks—which are en- 
tirely produced within these islands? In the 
case of bricks, the investigation should go 
back to the taking of the clay out of the earth, 
and follow the course of production, transport, 
and handling step by step, until the bricks are 
delivered upon the job. Recent experience has 
shown us that profiteering is not confined to 
rings and combines, but extends to the ranks 
of labour and to transport facilities.” 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J’. 
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